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ce Hands Siete cil) arog be} Apacs geal: on ton, S.C.; John Emery Abbot of blessed memory, at 
A Prayer. . . » . +. + 971 Whose funeral in Salem, Mass., Dr. Channing delivered 
kore Truth-Bearer, by B. R Bulkeley + + + + + + 974 a great sermon; Dr. Greenwood, eminent minister of 
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as preachers and pastors in the last century, there were 
others who in those fruitful first ten years of the Harvard 
Divinity School were prepared to serve the School and 
the College as professors. Of these there were Henry 
Ware, Parkman Professor; Convers Francis, Parkman 
Professor; and in later years several more distinguished 


scholars. 
J 


In 1817 David Reed was graduated at the Harvard 
Divinity School. A pretty romance is connected with 
his work in life. At the time he was graduated two 
things happened: he determined to found a paper in 
which the writings of Dr. Channing could be published; 
at the same time a young woman in Newport, R.I., where 
no pulpit was open to Dr. Channing, hired a hall and 
advertised a sermon by Dr. Channing. David Reed 
founded the Christian Register, and the young woman 
made good her promise that William Ellery Channing 
should be heard in Newport. Then as an appropriate 
sequel to the double crusade David Reed and the young 
woman met and were married. 
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RELIGIOUS liberty is guaranteed by our laws, and, 
whenever occasion requires, enforced by our courts. 
Catholics complain that when false, malicious, and libel- 
lous statements are made concerning priests and nuns, 
religious liberty does not prevail unless the government 
suppresses these libels and prohibits their passage through 
the mails. The government may and does prohibit the 
publication and distribution of all matter that is in itself 
obscene; but it does not undertake to suppress all forms 
of libel and falsehood, whether directed against the 
Catholic Church or any other institution, or against any 
person. The law and the courts offer redress to all 
citizens who are defamed. 


Tus is an age of research and investigation into all 
matters that are detrimental to public health and com- 
mon welfare, with the purpose of safeguarding the lives 
and property of the people by discovering the agencies 
of evil and subsequently removing or controlling them. 
It has been proven that the common brown rat, scien- 
tifically termed Mus norvegicus, is one of the greatest 
present menaces to both health and commercial pros- 
perity. It is the carrier of bubonic plague, which is 
kept from becoming epidemic in this country only 
through the eternal vigilance of the health authorities, 
and is responsible for the yearly destruction of some 
$182,000,000. of property in the United States alone. 
Pioneer work in blazing the trail of rat extermination in 
this country has been started by the Women’s Municipal 
League of Boston, with the co-operation of all depart- 
ments of the city’s administration. The League is form- 
ing rat clubs throughout the metropolis for the systematic 
education of the people in the best, safest, and most 
humane methods for thé extermination of this dangerous 
rodent. This movement should be imitated in progres- 
sive communities until a general warfare against rats 
shall be in operation throughout the entire country. It 
is an effort worthy of the heartiest moral and financial 
support. 
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MINISTERS new to the Unitarian fellowship very often - 


forget that issues of burning importance to them have 
by their hearers long since been settled and that their 
discussion is for this reason likely to be tiresome, or at 
least the threshing of old straw. Putting old faiths in 
a new light is just as necessary for liberal preachers as 
for the new school of orthodoxy, and the challenge to 


already Unitarians, but to those who may become such, ri 
and that each new generation has to meet afresh ques- 


tions we have settled. What is past and done for to us 


is not really past and done for. The old questions crop 
up, and seem to be new questions. We cannot take for 
granted that a position once taken has not to be defended 
from counter-attack, that the house swept and garnished 
may not be occupied by new spirits of disorder and its 
last state be worse than the first. Eternal vigilance is 
a price still demanded for religious liberty. Doors are 
locked to many minds the keys to which we need to 
hunt up; and it is surprising how often forgotten keys 
come into usefulness. 
ws 


DocTRINAL preaching is out of favor nowadays; and 
with good reason. So many questions of conduct, public 
and private, require consideration that subjects of relig- 
ious opinion take a secondary place. But the real trouble 
with most doctrinal preaching is not that it is doctrinal, 
but that it is little else. A sermon wholly given up to 
the discussion of a doctrine is only rarely to be endured. 
But every sermon, if its maker have the least bit of 
the artist in his nature, may turn its light suddenly on 
an important question that divides people into religious 
and denominational fellowships, and illuminate it with 
interest. Those who have seen a search-light flashed 
along a shore from a steamer, changing darkness to 
dazzling light and making visible people who were invisi- 
ble, have an illustration of what a sudden ray of truth 
does when it unexpectedly lights on some place where 
a falsehood thinks itself hidden. The silliness of some 
accepted ideas is much more convincingly shown in this 
way than by long and painful discussion. Put some of 
the doctrines which are taken as axioms by most people 
into the lime-light of common sense, and they will vanish 
without the trouble of argument. 


Mystery. 


When we ask whence came we dwellers upon the earth, 
we touch the confines of mystery. When we ask whither 
do we aspiring souls go when we drop our vesture of earthy 
texture, we confront another mystery even more per- 
plexing. 

But when we survey the span of life that lies between 
the two eternities the mystery deepens. For we have 
bodies and we do not know how we came by them and 
how they persist for a time and then fall away. We 
have minds and about them we know almost nothing. 
What is a human mind? Where is it located? How 
does it drift under the impulse of emotion; or gather itself 
up for action under the control of the will; or receive 
unto itself from unknown sources thoughts new and 
strange, or impulses to action never known beiore? 

For the most part we do not stop to think about 
ourselves, but when we do think in earnest we recognize 
with a sense of awe the ancient saying, ‘ We are tearrully 
and wonderfully made.” It was a wonderful revelation — 
of law and order when the astronomer found that the 
conic sections which for centuries had been a source of 
elegant amusement for mathematicians illustrated the — 
laws by which the planets were grouped about the sun — 
and found them coincident with the law by which le 
were grouped about the stem of a plant. ; 

Freud and many others have explained in va 
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In recent years, by use of the telescope supplemented 
by spectrum analysis, great additions have been made to 
our knowledge of the sidereal universe; but the more 
we know the more the bounds of our ignorance are en- 
__ Jarged, and instead of making the history of the universe 
intelligible to our finite minds the astronomer leaves us 
awestruck in the presence of inscrutable mysteries. 
ri. The mystery of the infinitely great and the wonders of 
the starry heavens are matched, and indeed more than 
matched, by the revelation of laws and modes of exist- 
ence in the infinitely small. The microscope opens for 
us a world once invisible in which on a mimic scale are 
enacted all the laws and repeated all the phenomena of 
birth, growth, and passion which we observe in our com- 
monplace workaday world. 

In a space one thousandth of an inch in diameter, or 
circumference, all the psychological phenomena char- 
acteristic of human life may, according to the naturalist 
Fabre, be observed and classified. His researches and 
discoveries have given him fame that will increase when 
the lustre of military prowess is dimmed and forgotten. 
His work was too important to be overlooked. 

Who knows what thoughts may come to the ephemeron 
that flits through one sunlit day and departs? Who 
knows what beings superior to ourselves inhabit the 
celestial ether and look upon us with wonder and 
speculate on our origin and destiny with a similar sense 

of mystery? 
Are these useless questions, and are such speculations 
- wasteful and needlessly perplexing? Not if they cause 
us to substitute awe, wonder, and reverence for the 
ceaseless activities of work and pleasure and open the 
mind to the reception of serious questions concerning 
life and its meaning. The opening of the mind to ques- 
tions concerning infinity and eternity is not useless al- 
though the problems of existence are for the present 
insoluble. The wider the outlook the grander the 
view and the more stimulating the search for truth, the 
grandest of all pursuits. G. B. 


Who is the Worldly Man? 


9 It was said, of a clergyman and Doctor of Divinity, 
who died, not long ago, that he was a worldly man. 
Certain eulogists spoke of his public services, and others 
laid emphasis upon his sympathetic qualities. But still 
___ other persons, in private, relentlessly declared that he 
was worldly. 

Would they have called him that if he had been a 
physician? Or if he had been a lawyer, or a banker, or 
a carpenter? What did they mean by “worldly”? The 
term is frequently used, sometimes casually, sometimes 
advisedly. What is commonly understood by it? 

The Doctor of Divinity, referred to, was much given to 
‘dining out, and was frequently seen at balls and parties. 
Did this make him “worldly”? Would the physician 
or banker or college-professor who did the same have 
been classed—with a frown of condemnation—as worldly? 

_ Was not the crux of the matter this? That the gentle- 
man under arraignment belonged to a class, or group, of 
men who are tacitly understood to care but little for the 
good things of the life material, are expected to eschew 
_ gayeties and to practise if not austerities, at least many 
_ The writer does not wish to discuss the question as to 
1er a different standard of conduct exists, or ought to 


for clergymen and for laymen. But he wishes to 
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the condemned person’s conduct is judged, over against 
a background which the critic believes to be that person’s 


proper manner of life. In the case of the clergyman who 
attends dinners and parties the critic assumes that 
he ought to pass the forenoons in reading Hebrew and 
the afternoons in prayer. That is what Dr. Hale once 
said was the popular misconception of the minister’s 
daily round. As for the ‘worldly’? woman, the critic 
assumes that the time which she spends in social activities 
should rightly be spent in household duties and in the 
care of children. 


Both these ‘applications of the word “worldly” are. 


quite beside the mark. And the dictionary does not 
much help us, for it says that worldliness is a shortened 
form of world-likeness, and there we are. What is 
world-likeness? What is it to be like the world? 

Jesus told his disciples that they could not serve God 
and Mammon; and the word “Mammon” is generally 
understood to mean the worldly spirit, the spirit of 
selfishness, which expresses itself in envy, greed, malice, 
and hate. Milton makes Mammon “the least erected 
spirit that fell from heaven; for even in heaven his 
looks and thoughts were always downward bent, admiring 
more the riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
than aught divine and holy.” 

But these various expressions of the worldly nature— 
greed, envy, and the others—do not clearly define the 
word ‘‘ worldly,” as we commonly use it. For we do not 
atraign a man as worldly simply because he desires 
wealth; but we do arraign him, be he clergyman or 
tinker, when he lets his desire for wealth or power or 
fame, or any of this world’s prizes, control his words 
and deeds, in fields of action where we have a right to 
expect idealism and the higher sentiments. A merchant 
lays in his stock of goods, advertises, sends out salesmen, 
and thus seeks to gain money; but we do not call him 
worldly because of this. He may become greedy, 
avaricious, unscrupulous, and -we then think of him 
and speak of him in those terms; but, if we use our 
words with exactness, we speak of a person as worldly 
only when he carries his greed of money into his friend- 
ships, and guides all his conduct, social as well as mer- 
cantile, with a shrewd eye to his own advancement. 
The worldly man seeks to “use’”’ everybody he meets. 
He shakes hands vigorously with a man at the club, but 


inwardly he is wondering how he can make something . 


out of the acquaintance. He praises, loudly, a successful 
rival, but only to allay the rival’s suspicions of his own 
envious activities. The really worldly woman does not 
allow her tastes and preferences to guide her in her 
choice of people to fill out her dinner-list, but she invites 
those who can in turn invite her or those who can help her 
daughter to make her way into soine supposedly more 
desirable circle. The laws of congeniality and sympathy, 
upon which society ought to rest, are set quite aside by 
the really worldly woman; and affronts are submitted 
to or boredom is endured if only some social or financial 
gain may be achieved. 

The worldly person is the one who overvalues the 
perquisites of wealth and social position and financial 
success. He forgets that, while good clothes are desirable, 
“the body is more than raiment,” and the soul, the self, 
is more, even, than the body. If you will judge people 
by this exact standard, you may find worldliness more 
present in cottages than in castles. Many a man or 
woman who has been born into luxury and social power 
is but little conscious of it, accepts it simply or with a 
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sense of responsibility or even with a feeling of culpability, 


while some less favored person, looking on, nourishes a 


~ heart filled with worldliness, because a heart greedy, 


envious, and with nascent friendliness crowded out. In 
other words, some of the richest people you meet may 
be devoid of worldliness, even amid their parties and 
yachts and expensive automobiles, while among poor 
people—poor, comparatively speaking—you can find 
persons who are saturated with worldliness, and are 


blinded, by their misvaluations of material goods, to the: 


real values of their own possessions, and to their own 
sources of sound, lasting happiness. 

f Worldliness, therefore, is by all to be banished as a 
disturber of the peace. It arises from various causes, 
but is a canker of the soul. It is characteristic of no 
particular class of human beings: it is an oven-bird, 
intruding where it has no rightful place. It is a false- 
hearted impostor, always seeking to usurp the place and 
power of those high sentiments of honor and sympathy 
and service which dignify and ennoble human life. 

B. G. 


Current Topics. 


- Tue world-war was brought very close to the gateways 

of the United States last Sunday, when four British 
steamships, including the liner Stephano, with one 
Dutch and one Norwegian ship, were sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine off Nantucket Lightship. On the day 
before this destruction of marine commerce a German 
undersea boat of the latest type, the U-53, had appeared 
unexpectedly in Newport harbor, and her commander 
had exchanged courtesies with the naval authorities at 
that station. The U-53, which remained in Newport 
harbor for only three hours, and took on no supplies of 
any sort, is believed to have been the warship in the as- 
tonishing raid off Nantucket. All the passengers and 
crews of the vessels sunk or wrecked were rescued, it was 
announced by the United States naval officers at Newport. 
‘The initial news of the event seemed to indicate that the 
raiders had violated no recognized international law, nor 
had they infringed upon the neutrality of the United 
States in the performance of their spectacular mission. 


& 


As to the ultimate significance of this attack upon 
belligerent and neutral commerce on this side of the 
Atlantic, and within sight of the American coast, there 
were indications of a strong popular feeling. Pending a 
full report of the raid, there was no final judgment forth- 
coming from the State Department or the temporary 
White House at Shadow Lawn, in New Jersey. The 
daily press served as a medium of expression for a wide- 
spread feeling that, in venturing so near to America with 
a weapon of destruction which has precipitated painful 
episodes between the United States and Germany, the 
German admiralty was running the risk of bringing 
about a fresh crisis in the relations between the empire 
and the republic. Another international aspect of the 
situation is suggested by the British contention that 
submarines are not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
belligerent warships of other types in neutral harbors, 
and by the note of resentment in the London press 
against the treatment of the U-—53 on her brief but already 
historic visit to the harbor of Newport. 
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THE initial executive step toward the application of 
the Adamson eight-hour law was taken last week, when 
it was announced that President Wilson had selected 
Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals as chairman of the com- 


The members 


the eight-hour labor problem as a whole. 
of the commission, in addition to Gen. Goethals, will be 
Edward E. Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and George Rublee, whose appointment to the 
Federal Trade Commission has been rejected by the 
Senate, but who is serving a recess appointment. 
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AN interesting development in the eight-hour labor 
movement last week, was the announcement by Henry 
Ford, the Detroit automobile manufacturer, of a national 
eight-hour campaign to be financed by him and directed 
in conjunction with the work of the Democratic National 
Campaign Committee. Mr. Ford, who has attracted 
international attention by his activities in establishing 
a minimum wage of $5 a day in his various factories, 
and by the introduction of the profit-sharing plan in the 
great industrial system of which he is the head, has out- 
lined a plan to emphasize the eight-hour day as an 
economic and social factor, designed to improve the 
efficiency and productiveness of labor. Mr. Ford, who 
has made the eight-hour day the period of labor in his 
organization, is advocating the establishment of an eight- 
hour day by legislation as a national institution. He 
predicts that such an innovation will not only be of 
advantage to the working people of the nation, but that 
it will promote the immediate interests of the employers. 
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CLOSE upon the announcement last week by David 
Lloyd, George, that British sentiment demands the 
continuance of the war until a “knockout” for Germany 
and her Allies, Viscount Bryce, in a notable address before 
the Congregational Union at Birmingham, on October 3, 
uttered a notable protest against the spirit of hate which 
is apparent not only in England but throughout the 
world. Lord Bryce, who is remembered with high regard 
in America as British ambassador in Washington, urged 
his countrymen to abandon the plans already broached 
for a commercial campaign against Germany after the 


close of the war, and invited America to co-operate with _ 


Great Britain in the upbuilding of a great world league 
of peace. Lord Bryce’s plea for an international under- 
standing that shall prevent the recurrence of wars, was 
received with interest, not only in Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States, but throughout the neutral world 
as a significant utterance in an unprecedented crisis of 
civilization. 


& 
WHILE Viscount Bryce pleaded for peace, the military 


operations on all fronts were being conducted with an 
aggressive energy which seemingly indicated a universal 
desire to fight the war out to what Mr. Lloyd George 
had designated as the “knockout” blow. On the west 
front, with a persistence which showed no diminution 


of vigor, the French and British armies continued their e 


offensive on the Somme. ‘The outcome of the almos 


uninterrupted fighting of a week was a slight gain for the 


British and for the French. ‘The Germans, howev 
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Pantin of destruction, a great armored “‘cater- 
ar’’ automobile, capable of rolling over ruined fortifi- 
cations, was playing an increasingly important part in 
_ the allied operations on this front of the pan-European 
_ region of hostilities. These ‘“‘tanks,’’ so called, were 
__-proving a notable factor in the reduction of German 
____ defensive works. j 

INTEREST centred largely in the Balkan operations 
for the week. While the combined French, Serbian, 
Russian, British, Italian, and other allied forces were 
slowly pushing the Bulgarian armies from the soil of 


and along the Danube. A Roumanian invasion of 
Bulgaria across the river was repulsed by Bulgarian 
forces, who thus saved Mackensen’s armies, operating 
_ in the Dobrudja province of Roumania, from an imminent 
menace in their rear. At the beginning of the week a 
series of battles which had been going on in Transylvania 
were ended for the time being with the repulse of the 
Roumanians, who withdrew to the line of the Carpathians, 
abandoning most of the territory which they had taken 
from Hungary during their initial drive into Transyl- 
vania. It was announced from German sources that the 
-_ _Roumanians had suffered severely and that their available 
man-power had been reduced one-fourth by the loss of 
100,000 men in Transylvania and in the Dobrudja. » 


, Brevities. 


The gentle voices and courteous manners of Negro 
employees are a recommendation that goes far in the 
question of extending their opportunities for service. 
Other recommendations are easily found by people who 
are willing to consider them. 


| It is a sad pity when the love of outdoor life that has 
been fostered during the summer fades into the resump- 
tion of indoor habits. Nothing else can take the place 
of outdoor sunshine, outdoor air, outdoor exercise. Make 
your good resolutions now. They are worth twice as 
much as those made the first of January and much more 
easily kept. 


. An odd advertisement in an English journal reads, 
“Globes for Crystal Gazing: Medium-size Globe 6 
shillings 6 pence; larger, 8 shillings 6 pence.” Else- 
where is this statement: ‘‘Joseph is supposed to have 
practised a form of divination by means of a silver cup 
into the depths of which he gazed—no doubt similar 
to the ‘divining crystal’ which was in use among the 
ancient Egyptians and has been resorted to by seers 
ever since.” 


aed Letters to the Editor. 
o A New Prayer-book. 


~ 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
; I have been much interested, and I confess a little 
prised, at the letters in the Register regarding a pro- 
ysed prayer-book for our young people. None of the 
ters seem to realize that we already have as complete 
beautiful prayer-book as one could wish in the new 
book, compiled with great care by a committee 
our foremost ministers, including several of the younger 
n, and published by the American Unitarian Associa- 
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to those for All Souls’ Day and All Saints’ Day, Good 
Friday, and Whitsunday. Could a new book give any- 
thing better? What could be more beautiful or helpful 
than the evening prayer beginning “O Lord God, the 
day is thine, the night also is thine’ ?—not an‘ unneces- 
sary word, and all so simple that a child of ten could 
understand. 

Let our young people familiarize themselves with 
what we have, and there will be no need for a special 
prayer-book. 


: MINNIE HARDING BISHOPRICK. 
BRookKiyn, N.Y. 


Parenthood. 


These are the years our God 
Lays down, and nothing loth, 
His sceptre and His rod 
As He were tired of both. 
Bids men and women take 
His empire for a while, 
To ban, to bless, to make 
The children weep or smile. 


All power be yours, He saith— 
Over My little ones: 
The power of life and death, 
The power of clouds and suns. 
The power of weal and harm 
Be yours to have and hold; 
In you they shall go warm, 
In you be pinched with cold. 


Just for these God-like years 
Ye shall not know th’ intense 
Pang beyond prayers and tears 
Of your love’s impotence. 
Be yours to make, to mar, 
This lovely thing I wrought, 
With love brought from afar, 
And My eternal thought. 


For every needless tear, 

For all the smiles unsmiled, 
For lonely wrong and fear 

Brought on any little child, 
Myself will exact the fee, 

A God of wrath and scorn; 
Better that day that ye 

Were dead ere ye were born. 


Lord of the skies and lands 
Take pity on Thy dust, 
Strengthen our mortal hands 
Lest we betray Thy trust! 
—Katharine Tynan. 


A Plea for the Superior Person. 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS. 


There has been such a development of philanthropic 
activity that there are well-disposed people ready to 


_relieve almost any kind of affliction.‘ There are helpers 


for the poor, the sick, the overworked, and for those 
who are “shut in” by physical disability. It is strange, 
therefore, that the attention of the sympathetic has not 
been called to those who are shut in by the consciousness 
of their own excellences. No persons are more isolated 
than those who have unfortunately developed a feeling 
of superiority to their fellow-men. 

It is not always possible to tell how this feeling arose; 
but, however obscure the cause, the effect is palpable 
enough. The victim is prevented from meeting his 
neighbors on the plane of equality. The superior man 
is conscious of a difference, which he may regret but which 
he cannot avoid. He cannot express an opinion without 
being didactic; he cannot venture on a pleasantry with- 
out being slightly supercilious; he cannot do a kindness 
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without condescension. Other men give offence thror 
their faults; he offends because of his obtrusive virtues. 
The better he is, the less people like him. As for his 
intelligence, that irritates the average man to the last 
degree. . 

The superior person cannot understand all this. Why 
should he? It is not his fault that he has better manners, 


better taste, and a better conscience than his neighbors. | 


He doesn’t blame them for being inferior; he simply 
perceives the fact. It isn’t that he wants to be superior; 
he cannot help it. 

In a democracy one who is handicapped by the con- 
sciousness of superiority has no chance. Every man’s 
hand is against him. If he be a conservative, he incites 
his neighbors to iconoclasm. If he be a reformer, the 
A reformer who counts himself as one of 
the crowd is likely to have followers, but a reformer who 
from a safe eminence points the finger of scorn at his 
fellow-men is likely to have a hard time. 

We have heard advanced thinkers criticise what they 
were pleased to call ‘‘the popular religion” with such a 
lofty air that every one within hearing resolved hence- 
forth to be as superstitious as possible. If an enterprising 
merchant wished to dispose of a cargo of hair-shirts, 
thumbscrews, and wooden shoes, he couldn’t do better 
than to hire a superior person to deliver a lecture on 
“Progress.” 

It is when reproving national sins and shortcomings 
that the superior person makes himself most obnoxious. 
What he says is often very true, but unfortunately he 
says “you” and not ‘‘we”; and that mistake is fatal. 
He gives the impression of being an enlightened and 
highly moral “‘man without a country.’ After listening 
to sermons or reading editorials written in this vein, one 
sees a new meaning in Dr. Johnson’s definition of patriot- 
ism as ‘‘the last refuge of a scoundrel.’”’ ‘There is a good 
deal of human nature even in scoundrels, and perhaps 
the poor fellows in resorting to patriotism think they 
have reached a safe retreat where the superior persons 
are not likely to follow them. 

The superior person is peculiarly helpless; his self- 
esteem is the vulnerable point which the enemy always 
finds out. Malvolio was a faithful steward, and he was 
doing only his plain duty when he insisted that there 
should be quiet and order in the household, and a decent 
But the moment 
he appears we are all against him, and when Sir Toby 
asks, ‘‘ Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale?”’—we all join in the 
rude, uproarious laugh. It isn’t because we are opposed 
to virtue that we laugh, but because we are ready for 
anything to beat Malvolio. We agree with Maria that 
‘the vice in him”’ is that he is ‘‘so crammed, as he thinks, 
with virtues.” 


Now, all this is Malvolio’s misfortune. Had he been 


of a different nature, had his virtue been genial and. 


human, instead of being primly self-conscious, he might 
have restored order and flung Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
out of doors, amid the applause of the spectators. He 
might have taken the initiative and said, ‘‘Sir Toby, 
dost thou think because thou hast had more than enough 
of the cakes and ale, there shall be no virtue in this house- 
hold? Let us see, Sir Toby!” 

But all this was impossible to Malvolio. Poor fellow! 
his limitations were of the kind for which the world has 
no mercy. “Sick of self-love, Malvolio!”” The disease 
is a serious one, but one that usually awakens little 
sympathy. ~ tae 

We trust that we may draw the attention of the tender- 
hearted to an unfortunate class in every community. 
We are sure that much of the indifference to their con- 
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tion has arisen from the fact that they 
accused of what is called “the affectation of sup . 
This accusation is unjust. Those whom we have known 


have been incapable of affectation, they have held the +a 


belief in their own superiority with a sad sincerity. 
They take themselves so seriously that it is cruel to 
treat them with levity. ~ 

We do not advocate any elaborate organization in 
their behalf, though the first natural impulse when 
one’s pity is aroused is to appoint a committee. The 
superior person is sensitive and does not like to be treated 
as if he belongs to a class. He does not like to meet 
other people on the basis of his infirmities. Indeed 
we have known two very superior persons to live in 
the same block without being aware of each other’s 
superiority. Each had learned to suffer in silence. 
The friendly visitor must be a person of great tact. 
He must come as an individual and not as the agent 
of any Society for the Amelioration of Superiority. 
In this natural and simple manner, without obtrusive- 
ness, and without any undue expression of solicitude, 
he may accomplish much. When the superior person 
finds himself surrounded by an atmosphere of kindly 
tolerance, some of his worst symptoms begin to abate. 
It is even possible that he may make a complete re- 
covery, and begin to make mistakes. 


The Calf of Syria. 


REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


[President Wilson’s proclamation, setting October 21 and 22 as 
days on which collections are to be taken up all over the United 
States for the suffering victims of a war in which they had no part, 
enlists the support of all the religious papers, united in their desire 
to save and comfort. A summary of the situation has been sent 
to the ministers of 120,000 churches. The cause of the Armenians 
is no new cause to the readers of the Christian Register.] 


Amidst the confused and bewildering noises of the 
world, starving Syria is crying for bread. ‘The mother- 
land of Christ, and which may be called the mother of 
mankind, is desolate ‘‘because of the famine and the 
sword.” Perhaps since the days of the prophet Jeremiah, 
the Bible land has been visited by no such desolation as 
that which overwhelms it at the present time. Of all 
the small countries upon which the cruelties of this war 
have been inflicted, Syria is, I believe, the most innocent. 
As a people the Syrians have never attempted political 
intriguing against their rulers. Whether it be counted 
to its credit or discredit, Syria has borne the yoke of 
Turkish rule for nearly four hundred years without a 
single revolution. Her “‘revolutionists’” have always 
been detached individuals, with no representative powers 
whatever. 

I make this claim of innocence for Syria not because I 
consider its people to be more righteous than other 
peoples. ‘The deeper truth is that Syria has never en- 
joyed a political unity. Its inhabitants have been from 
the most ancient times to the present a composition of 
various races and creeds which never attained to any- 
thing like national cohesion. ‘The spirit of nationalism 
and citizenship has never become a common impulse — 
among the people of Syria. Their interests have always — 
been clannish and sectarian rather than national. © 


some other maltreatment by the authorities, certain 
—like the Druses in the Houran, and the Nuseyri 
Northern Syria—sought to right the wrong by fo: 
arms. But all such outbreaks were purely local, 
were easily put down by a few hundred soldiers. 

When oppression in Turkey became unbearab! 
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fact which at once accounts for the occurrence 

$n he, failure of “The Turkish Revolution.” Never- 
theless when they heard of it, the inhabitants of the 
= provinces rejoiced, believing that a new era of | justice and 
enlightenment had dawned upon them. We former Turk- 

_ ish subjects in this country, also, clapped our hands for 

_ joy and hoped (not without misgivings) that the rising 

aspirations for representative government in all the great 
_ nations of the earth would sustain the efforts of the Young 
Turks and enable them to realize their hopes. 

We hoped and prayed also that the great European 
nations would lend the new powers in Turkey all possible 
_ help to give tangible existence to their enlightened scheme 
of government. We loved to think of an Oriental civiliza- 

tion drawing into itself constructive Occidental forces, 

without losing its desirable Oriental features. It seemed 

to us that if the Young Turks succeeded in establishing 

an enlightened system of government based on the prin- 

ciples of simple justice, their success would go far toward 
__ doing away in that part of the world with the irritating 
thought of the “colonizer’’ and the ‘‘colonized,” and 
enable the peoples of Western Asia to draw moral support 
and cultural influences from the European nations, with- 
out having them as their rulers. I feel certain that every 
enlightened Syrian deeply resented the forcing away 
from Turkey of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, and 
of Tripoli by ltaly. Those acts seemed to us like a blow 
in the face of civilization. 

Needless to say that all our hopes for an enlightened 
and reconstructed Turkey failed of fulfilment. When 
the present war broke out we found the Young Turks 
in a rather unnatural alliance with Germany. France 
and England, which had been laboring for the last hun- 
dred and fifty years in advancing the cause of education 
and better government in the Turkish Empire, were 
__- spurned and counted as enemies by the military heads of 
_ ‘Turkey. Apparently at the instigation of her new ally, 
4 shortly after the breaking out of the war, Turkey began 
to mobilize, “for defensive purposes.” 

a Like a clap of thunder from a clear sky came the call 
to the people of Syria to give up almost all their meagre 
possessions ‘‘for the use of the armies of his majesty the 
Sultan, and his august ally the Kaiser.’’ The country 
was left in the hands of the soldiers. All draft animals 
were commandeered and all crops requisitioned, and, to 
- complete the destruction, early in the following summer 
the scourge of locusts swept the country and devoured 
every green thing in it. 

’ Notwithstanding the strict censorship, late last winter 
_ the news began to reach this country to the effect that 

Syria was being devastated by starvation; that the people 
__ were dying by the thousands from hunger, and whatever 
grain there was in the fertile regions of the country was 

_ withheld from the population ‘‘because the army needed 
it. ” 

Many of us Syrians in America refused to give cre- 
Bidence to such appalling reports until at last we were forced 
_ to believe what at first seemed to us to be unbelievable. 
_ From letters which eluded the censor, from refugees who 
' aculously escaped from Syria to Egypt and to Europe, 
sada prisoners of war taken by the English on the Egyp- 
ian border, from returned missionaries and newspaper 
espondents, and through the Vatican, all the reports 
agreed that the suffering and misery of the Syrian people 
We s simply unspeakable. 

To us who carry a vivid picture of hungry Syria in 
our minds the vision is horrible in its reality and con- 
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\bout thirteen taouthe& ago a 8 letter came to me from my 
brother from the Lebanon. province. The missive was 
tudely torn by the censor, but these few words escaped 
his ruthless hand: ‘‘My brother, there is nothing here 
for us to live on. My brother, the proverb says ‘The 
white piaster is for the black day.’ You are our only 
hope!’’ ‘The white piaster is for the black day” is an 
Arabic saying which means ‘‘ Now or Never.” 

That was the last letter I had from my brother and my 
dear mother. Are they still living? What has become 
of my sisters and their husbands and children? I do not 
know. I sent them money through that great agency 
for good, the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
with the understanding that if not delivered the money 
would be returned to me. The money has not been 
returned. 

My own story is one of a hundred thousand. The 
people of Syria are perishing from hunger. ‘Their kins- 
men in America have sent them through the Presbyterian 
Board, up to the present, more than one and a half million 
dollars. 
stituency as the Syrians in America. But what is such 
a sum when one thinks that about two million people, 
idle and helpless, are crying for bread? 

The intention of the Syrian Relief Committee is to 
condemn neither the Turkish authorities nor those who 
forced this devastating war upon the world. Our aim 
is rather to plead for help for Syria’s starving people; to 
call upon our American friends in the name of the Syrian 
Christ and the sufferers themselves to send to those hosts 
of hungry mouths at least some of the crumbs which fall 
under the American families’ tables. It is altogether 


probable that if the war should continue another year, 


and no substantial assistance reaches Syria from America, 
that most, if not all, of the people of Syria would perish 
from hunger. 

Our committee is an auxiliary of the American Commit- 
tee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, through which all 
relief funds for Syria will be transmitted. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has promised us generous contribu- 
tions also, based upon the amounts we raise. The 
Turkish Government has consented to the distribution 
of relief in Syria through the American Red Cross and 
the American missionaries. 

The treasurer of the New England Committee for 
Syrian and Armenian Relief, Mr. Henry D. Forbes of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, receives contributions. 
Gifts for Syria should be marked “For Syria.’ I shall 
be most thankfully glad to forward to the Central Com- 
mittee any funds sent to me for this purpose. 


The Middle Passage. 


A genial cynic of my acquaintance declares that he 
never gave a thought to his age until he was forty, and 
that he has thought of nothing else since. Genial cynics 
are usually very wise men; and it is only the wise, rich 
in calm philosophy, who can contemplate their entrance 
into the middle passage of life with reasonable serenity. 
I have myself made some progress in that adventurous 
journey; it is the only journey I have ever made in which 


‘the sails never flap. The fairly stiff breeze does not 


die down; and now I am beginning to ask myself when it is 
that a man ceases to be middle-aged. How old is he when 
he begins to be elderly? When is he actually old? And, 

above all, when is he aged? In one of those halfpenny 
picture-papers which alternate photographs of ruined vil- 
lages and portraits of heroes “dead upon the field of 
yor ”” with indiscreet revelations of the latest eccentricity 
in actresses’ stockings, 1 recently found a paragraph which 


This is generous giving indeed for such a con- 
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gave me pause. It accompanied a portrait of a nobleman 
who had just done something or been done something to, 
and he was described as ‘‘the aged Peer.”” At the end I 
was informed that the unhappy gentleman was sixty. 
Sixty and ‘aged’! We ought as a rule to be grateful for 
new ideas, but I confess that my gratitude for this novel 
view of the date when the middle passage is left behind 
was exceedingly checkered. A man who is “aged”’ 
at sixty must assuredly be old at fifty and elderly at forty. 
Since every girl of eighteen or twenty is profoundly 
convinced that every man is a ‘‘boy”’ until he is five and 


twenty at least, the space left for manhood’s prime is, - 


on these reckonings, desperately circumscribed. 

Now I am quite convinced that I was not elderly at 
forty, still more certain that I was not old at fifty, and 
most positive of all that I shall not be “aged”’ at sixty, 
provided always that irremediable sorrow spares me and 
does not in the mean time lengthen months into years. 
In this regard I am the microcosm of mankind—every 
valid man between forty and sixty is with me. But 
clearly there are people—they cannot all be writers of 
paragraphs—who think otherwise. Obviously they are 
all very much under forty. To two and twenty, fifty is 
patriarchal; no sooner are we grown up than our parents 
are “old” to us. ‘They belong to another generation, 
and there is no such awful barrier between man and man 
asageneration. Between man and woman, oddly enough, 
the barrier is infinitely less formidable. All the really 
nice girls like men who are much older than themselves; 
that is the true consolation of middle age—especially 
if you do not yourself think you are middle-aged. They 
may imagine that they are fulfilling the delicious part 
of consolatrix afflictorum. You know better; you know 
that you are at last coming into your own. Women 
have been known to declare that all men under forty are 
“silly,” and that no man is really interesting until he has 
reached what the juvenile paragraphist of the picture- 
paper would regard as elderliness. ‘The fact is agreeable 
enough; the explanation of the fact is, I fear, hardly 
flattering. At forty, you see, you are unlikely to be 
troublesome. You can be made a friend of, confided in, 
told little secrets, even be asked for advice. ‘Thus the 
man of forty, elderly though extreme youth may deem 
him to be, may very well be a benefactor of the female 
sex and a preserver from disaster of his own. ‘There are 
less grateful, and less generous, parts in life than that. 

The modern view of age is oddly paradoxical. We live 
longer than ever we did. ‘The world is still “run” in the 
main by the really elderly. We see monarchs of eighty 
laboring like Goliaths; prime ministers of seventy or more 
are as plentiful as, in these warlike days, captains of one 
and twenty. ‘There are more people of threescore years 
and ten in the world to-day than there have ever been 
since it began. Why, then, do the merely middle-aged 
seem more elderly to the young than formerly? ‘The 
reason perhaps is that while the middle-aged have become 
young, the young are positively juvenile. We are all 
younger, but positive youth cannot recognize the right of 
comparative youth to keep green to other than traditional 
dates. Freedom of speech and independence of move- 
ment come at an earlier age than once upon a time. 
The most cherished birthright of man (which includes 
woman) is to instruct its elders, and as the great game 
begins so much sooner now it seems only fitting that 
when it has continued for a certain time its objects should 
begin to consider themselves decidedly elderly. In the 
past, no doubt, they did because their juniors were 
themselves of some respectable antiquity before they 
began to discipline the generation which was so unlucky 
as to have preceded them. But now that we all refuse 
to grow old the case is altered, although youth is too much 
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self-contained to see it. Mar has long agreed to 
believe that youth is the most gracious gift of the gods; — 
and now, like those who seek to take the kingdom of _ 
heaven by violence, it is seizing it as its lifelong right. '— 
‘Time was when mortals were ever worsted in theit combats — 
even with the lesser deities of Olympus. Now it really 
begins to seem as though the gods were dead, and that man 
had succeeded to their inheritance. How else are we to 
account for the gift of perpetual youth which has de- 
scended upon us? ‘The men and women of Tudor days 
were decrepit at fifty. Cecil, Lord Salisbury, died, worn 
out, at eight and forty; Henry VIII., despite the ad- 
vantages of superabundant wifely care, went to his grave 
at five and fifty. The older the world grows the longer 
men live, and the longer do they remain young. If this 
is a consolation to ‘aged Peers” (and others) of sixty, 
it should be an even larger consolation to that positive 
youth which deems that naught can be young save itself. 
With so many young bodies and old heads among us there 
ought presently to be a rather alarming increase of wisdom 
and a perilous lessening of mankind’s mistakes. Perilous 
indeed, for it is by his mistakes that man learns and grows. 
Youth of course is always right; but should assorted 
mankind ever reach that final stage of ripe wisdom, the 
fire and brimstone left over from the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain can hardly fail to be its deserved and 
immediate portion Gilbert Avalon, in The Outlook 
(England). 


War in God’s Hindad 


How human battles now are but a word! 

Their very influences all extinct, 

Abolished by the new and wider word! 

What were they but a wish, even then while yet 

They thundered loud—two wishes, one of which 

The God accomplished, only turning it 

To higher issues! Then fight not so fiercely, 

Ye heroes; for when scarce three days are past, 

The fight ye won is lost again—to God! 

And as ye spared no man, none now spares you. 
—L. Schafer, The Layman’s Breviary. 


An Energetic Peace. 


Armies are made up of young men. The majority of 


those who bear the arms of the world commonly begin 


the trade of war not long after they attain to their ma- 
jority. The martial spirit, which is evidently an in- 
centive to war, springs up in boyhood, strengthens 
through the period of youth, and often becomes a ruling 
passion in early manhood. In the young there are 
several instinctive impulses which tend toward the put- 
ting forth of energy, whether to overcome obstacles or 
resist pressure without. To push forward, to invite 
opposition, to meet it with gladness and overcome it with 
exultation, are common exhibitions of the youthful 
spirit. Whether in adventure or in any business enter- 
prise, young men often choose that which involves danger, 
difficulty, and the risk of failure. ‘They often choose pur- 
suits which can be carried on only by the exercise of 
virile powers, which involve excitement, excite wrath, — 
and in which success comes only as the alternative of a 
failure which would be painful and disastrous. : 
It is evident therefore that, before the spirit of peace © 
and willingness to defer all disputes to arbitration shall 
prevail in any community, and give assurance that there 
will be no appeal to the sword, the young must be taught 
and trained, and their tumultuous energies turned into 
the channels of peaceful enterprise, while they are with-— 
drawn from the ways that lead to war. ‘To this end it 
is useless to teach the young that war is ete th 
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_ likely to inflame the imagination of the young, to draw 
< them toward the ways in which one meets danger and 
runs the risk of losing his life, as to dissuade them from 


war. If one would have volunteers in abundance, let 


i * him present some cause of which the condition of action 

is danger, and the way to success lies over obstacles which 

call for courage and resolution. When the energy of 

i youth is aroused, no considerations of cost have weight. 

“Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute,” 

was the popular war cry, when war meant poverty 

and desolation. Rather than submit to what seemed 

to them to be dishonor, rather than give up what they 

believed to be their rights, before they would surrender 

their liberties or submit to anything imposed upon them 

by the will of others, the majority of the people, and 

young men foremost among them, would prefer to sac- 

rifice prosperity, to lose the returns of business enter- 

: prise, to suffer even the pangs of hunger and thirst. 

Valley Forge, with its destitution and hardships, with 

blood-stained footprints in the snow, catches the imagi- 

nation of the young, and moves them more than any 
pictures of prosperity and a luxurious peace. 

There are peaceful enterprises which involve the risks 
and dangers, the excitement and courage, the endurance 
and skill, which are brought out by war to excite the 
admiration of the world. It would be a wise plan of 
campaign to distract the attention of the young by put- 
ting before their minds, now too much absorbed by the 
literature of war, tales of adventure, of enterprise, of 
commercial and scientific courage and sagacity, that 
would appeal to the imagination and satisfy the love of 
excitement which in the young cannot be suppressed. 
It would be well to encourage all plans of exploration, 
Arctic voyages, mining schemes, irrigation of deserts, 
¥ —anything to meet the love of adventure with fresh 
4 opportunities which are not warlike. Many peace 
lovers hold that eager interest in athletic sports and the 

excitement of physical competition stimulates the war 
spirit. We believe, on the contrary, that they offer a 
; harmless substitute and satisfy a natural craving of 
youth without injury to society, excepting the abuses 
which may attend any mode of activity. The war upon 
disease involves difficulty and danger. It has cost the 
lives of many of the ablest investigators; but victories 
have been won which, being apprehended, thrill the 
imagination as no war pictures can. The war bulle- 
tin may announce fifty thousand slain, but the result 
of a peaceful scientific campaign may be the lives of a 
milion babies saved. We now know that it would be 
possible within a few years to banish and forget consump- 
tion, typhoid fever, diphtheria, hydrophobia, small-pox, 
and other diseases. It needs only money to spend, 
men and women to work, and knowledge rightly applied 
to make any community safe from these diseases hence- 
forth. 
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The Collegiate Situation. 


- Between the cultural and the vocational the fight- 

ing now is furious. Cease your “plaintive eulogies 
of past culture,” cries Prof. Dewey. Study things not 
because they “train the mind,” says Dr. Flexner, but 
_____ because they serve ‘‘a valid purpose, not a make-believe.” 
_ Moving out from the same base, President Vincent seeks 


in a nationalized education a substitute for the present 


“unorganized localism.” 
Many of the greater universities, especially beyond 
the Alleghanies, are falling into line behind such leader- 
- Dewey and Flexner are names indeed with which 
njure. Columbia has now decided to abolish the 
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B.S. degree and to confer on all alike its traditional A.B. 


Amherst, Hamilton, and other small colleges are stand- 
ing firm for the historic cultural as “an escape from aim- 
less wanderings in the mere bypaths of knowledge,” and 
Miss Frances Ella Sabin, of the Madison, Wis., High 
School, has reinforced the protagonists of culture with a 
singularly helpful book on ‘The Relation of Latin to 
Practical Life.’ No truce is now in sight. No peace 
at any indeterminate Verdun can come. 
go on to victory for one side or the other. 
The college certainly is not going to surrender. It 
has work prescribed for it which no university can do. 


The college must keep an eye on the religious rock whence - 


it was hewn. It must furnish general rather than special 

training. It must prepare for life rather than prepare 

to make a living. To all who would divert it from its 

main concern it has this one reply: ‘“‘We have no energy 

to waste. You want what we cannot give. Why not 

See in the university and let us do what we are set to 
0: 

Of course the college is remaking. Why not? Change 
is the order of the day in everything. A new sense of 
civic responsibility is stbstituting for the individualism 
of a while ago. Solidarity is appearing where once was 
puerile particularity. The attitude of the student to- 
ward himself and toward his fellows is now more intelli- 
gent and more integrating in the college life. Brutal 
“hazing,”’ vulgar “horsing,”’ premature “rushing,” are 
no longer able to withstand the pitiless publicity of good 
breeding and good sense, save now and then in a belated 
institution, East or West, isolated from its kind. The col- 
lege world is now learning the proper way to treat new 
students. To the older colleges for women, men’s colleges 
owe a special debt of discipleship in this respect. It used 
to be a great delight in my Northampton days to see each 
autumn the new students at Smith College gladdened 
by a welcome as cordial as it was well considered from 
sophomores once supposed in many a place to be foes, 
implacably tormenting, of guileless freshmen. 

The livest question of the year has been academic 
freedom. ‘There was a while ago an explosion down at 
Philadelphia, and later at Bryn Mawr. ‘The air at first 
was thick—as was perhaps inevitable—with acrimonious 
personalities. Trustees, faculty, alumne, and others 
furnished to the press material vivid and biting. Even 
through the mails intolerance ran its heated course. 
Europe and Mexico for the time paled their battle fires. 


‘Every one seemed blind to the real principles at stake. 


But the tide of sober second thought at last set in. Dis- 
putants began to think more of the cause they repre- 
sented than of their grievances. Misunderstandings 
cleared away. Hurts were healed by kindly hands and 
understanding words. Nothing proved irreconcilable. 
The democratic spirit, of course, had its way. Freedom 
of speech was admitted. Then a college professor—not 
a president—hinted to her associates through the pages 
of The Atlantic that academic freedom rashly used 
would hereafter have to reckon with college faculties 
who might prove far more difficult to get around than 
presidents and trustees ever have been in the past. ‘Then 
a president concerned was quoted pertinently as holding 
that the new privileges had brought with them new re- 
sponsibilities, that larger participation for the faculty in 
college policy naturally involved some share in bearing 
those burdens which now wear out many an executive 
and sometimes break up trustee combinations. Noblesse 
oblige is unescapable. 

The movement to increase faculty salaries makes 
headway. College presidents still take the lead in this. 
The General Education Board is endeavoring to dis- 
pense its benefactions with careful consideration of each 
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case. The new pension system of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion is significant. In many a college salary increase has 
to wait on increased endowment. In others ways and 
means are found before the increased endowment to in- 
crease salaries somewhat; in many instances along the 
lines of least resistance. ‘This policy, not ideal, has in its 
favor the early and unalterable fixation in the corpora- 
tion mind of the necessity of larger compensation for teach- 
ing, the birth of a new faculty conception of the complex- 
ity of budget-making, and the perception of the wisdom 
of accepting the half-loaf pending the baking of that whole 
loaf for which increased endowment is to build the fire. 

The student as ever is the centre of the college situa- 
He is growing worthier of the position. He is a 
higher type than he once was. He has more college 
spirit. He is more apt to think in terms of the college as 
a whole than of his class or his fraternity or even of 
athletics. Among many institutions I have visited of 
late I recall especially a day I spent in April at Alfred. 
The college spirit there seemed exactly what it ought to 
be,—generous, genuine, and spontaneous. 

Everywhere the student is more grown-up. He is 
more responsive to the pull of general direction. To re- 
call Edward Everett Hale’s days at Harvard when there 
were eighty-three offences named and forbidden by the 
administration stretches even the most elastic credulity. 
Minute rules no longer are because they are no longer 
needed. Student government is not yet perfect, but 
within limits it works reasonably well in places. Where 
it fails, the fault is often with the form and not the 
fact. It is going to work better. 

To help needy students, who are also worthy, to 
earn their way through college is an ever-present problem. 
College towns, for reasons manifest, are poor labor mar- 
kets. Student irregularity inheres in student life. There 
is no reliable insurance against the irresponsible who de- 
ceive in order to secure a scholarship, or, once it is secured, 
waste or abuse it. Students have been known errone- 
ously to boast that they are hired to come to college. 
Student and alumni politics is sometimes played and 
threats are heard of what will happen if, even for good 
reasons, scholarships have sometimes to be redesignated. 
The whole matter needs an airing. Hobart is trying— 
perhaps with some success—to separate scholarships 
from drinking, loafing, and poor class-room records. 
But, like other colleges, Hobart has enough disappoint- 
ments to keep the college humble. 

The fraternity is still the fascination and despair of 
college management. At such places as Knox and Am- 
herst the fraternity has a serious and noble purpose and 
ministers in the main to the better student life. Charges 
of immorality, laziness, and their kind are easier to make 
than to prove. Inter-fraternity agreement, the inter-fra- 
ternity conference, and the annual fraternity conferences 
are making, far and near, toward good minds, good man- 
ners, and good morals. Where things, as in some places, 
seem to be very wrong, many critics think the fault is 
with the faculty. Said a fraternity man in a well-known 
college, ‘‘The faculty are afraid of getting in wrong with 
the highbrow fellows.” Wherever the fault lies, a college 
has to exercise some oversight over its fraternities. No 
college has a moral right to encourage parents to send 
boys, over whose associations the utmost care has been 
exercised at home, to an institution which does not take 
at least reasonable precautions to ensure that no undesir- 
able chapter house sets a wily trap for lonely freshmen. 
The legal right may not exist. The moral right cannot 
be questioned. ‘The experiment one college now is mak- 
ing to lend fraternities corporation credit in housebuilding 
and at the same time to retain legal ownership in the land 
on which the house is builded would seem to promise 


some welding of the legal and the mo: obligati: n 1 
colleges are still experimenting with the problem. = 
The alumni are to-day a more valuable asset than ever. - 
They are exercising a better influence over students. — 
Seeing after, they can also see before, as is possible per- _ 
haps for no other supporters of the college. ‘They are 
helping to relate the past to the future. ‘Their service 
both in keeping up the supply of students and in raising 
money is considerable. Representation in the Board of 
Trustees is coming everywhere. They are in increasing 
numbers creating a new sentiment of intelligent college 
loyalty and administrative support by which trustees and 
faculty are profoundly influenced even when they are 
least conscious of the fact. The sentiment they keep 
alive is always a resource on which a college well may 
count in the upbuilding of the best among the students. 

College students are religious. ‘They do not talk about 
religion overmuch—or even much. That would not be 
good form. ‘They are not demonstrative in public wor- 
ship. They prefer to do good things rather than to talk 
about them. ‘The practical Christianity they illustrate — 
by their Christian deeds is inestimable. They are in the 
largest sense religious——Lyman P. Powell, President of 
Hobart College, in The Churchman. ; 


The French System of Schools. 


There is a Minister of Public Education, assisted by 
sixty men who compose a council which meets semi- 
annually. General inspectors keep careful eyes upon 
the entire country. Under this bureaucratic system 
there are 17 academies, each presided over by a rector. 
It is the most autocratic and undemocratic system in 
Europe and bears the stamp of Napoleon, who had 
no place for independence of personality. It must be 
said, however, that the State is very generous in the sup- 
port of the schools. ‘Trained teachers are provided even 
for the humblest rural sections. Every teacher must hold 
a State diploma, Education is compulsory and the process 
becomes a machine grind. Catholic schools receive no 
State support but are subject to State inspection. In each 
town or city the mayor makes out a list of all children of 
school age and his officers see to it that such children at- 
tend school. Some concession has been made to the 
newer demands and as a result manual training, cottage 
gardening, civic and temperance instruction are included 
in the uniform curriculum. But it would be quite 
wrong to give the impression that school and life square 
in France. ‘The three R’s still sit together upon the throne 
and only a revolution can accomplish the all-round devel- 
opment of the French children. Boys from 7 to 10 are 
instructed in ideas of justice, law, public opinion and the 
army. ‘They live in an artificial and rigid world. Ruskin 
said: ‘‘The final results of the education I want you to 
give your children are these: that they will know what it 
is to see the sky, they will know what it is to breathe it, - 
they will know, best of all, what it is to behave under it 
as in the presence of a Father who is in heaven.” ‘There 
is little of this sky in the French secondary school. Mr. 
Hughes, however, admits that the pedagogic center of 
gravity has shifted from Germany to France and quotes 
a leading German educator to the effect that France has — 
become the closest rival to Germany. The man-killing 
machine gets results. ‘Thousands are turned out every 
year, as much alike as pins. The local authorities—Les 
Conseils Academiques—are under the thumb of the S 
officials. So uniform is the scheme that the Minist 
Education may sit in his office in Paris and know 
cisely what every child in France, of a certain 
studying at a certain hour. He a Ms 
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e playing inthe yards. That this great Accordingly it is significant that Christian teachers 


the yards. — 
te such a machine astonished one. Not 
~ ng the entire day is the French child given any op- 
+ portunity for freedom of thinking. Certain results follow 
this system, such as: hatred of all authority and the 
desire, upon leaving school, to live a free life, the destruc- 
____ tion of initiative and the lack of independence in character, 
j- the crushing of will, a warping of judgments, and a failure 
to relate knowledge and action. It is true that French- 
men have wonderful abilities but they have them in spite of 
their prison-like schools. No man has pleasant memories 
of his days in the Lycee. The French school, with its 
excessive intellectualism, its neglect of games, and its 
formalism, does not develop variety of character. ‘This 
truth may come as a great surprise to us who had sup- 
_ posed that the leading French trait was free, vivacious 
variety. The French system is a vicious mill and its pro- 
_cess stamps every coin alike.—The Presbyterian Banner. 
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A Prayer. 


O God, our Father, if we had but truth! ~ 
Lost truth—which thou perchance 
Didst let man lose, lest all his wayward youth 
He waste in song and dance; 
- That he might gain, in searching, mightier powers 
For manlier use in those foreshadowed hours. 
_ If, blindly groping, he shall oft mistake, . 
And follow twinkling motes - 
Thinking them stars, and the one voice forsake 
Of Wisdom for the notes 
Which mocking Beauty utters here and there, 
Thou surely wilt forgive him, and forbear! 


Oh, love us, for we love thee, Maker—God! 
And would creep near thy hand, 
And call thee ‘‘Father, Father,” from the sod 
Where by our graves we stand, 
And pray to touch, fearless of scorn or blame, 
Thy garment’s hem, which Truth and Good we name. 
~ —Edward Rowland Siil. 
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Che Pulpit. 
How We Know the Love of God.* 


CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, D.D. 


; Hereby know we love, because he laid down his life for us; and 
/ we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.—1 JOHN ili. 16. 
- God is love, and it seems to me a matter of the utmost 
importance that every soul should perceive him as such. 
‘The relation between us and the Heavenly Father ought 
not to be simply one of students to the truth they investi- 
gate. It is, happily, the fact that, whenever we learn 
a truth, we have come to know God to the extent of that 
truth. The material universe abounds with hints at 
the nature of the Infinite, with laws that show forth 
Omnipotence, and with loveliness and orderliness that 
convey the irresistible impression that there is Thought 
behind them. But these are simply inferences which 
-- our reason draws from observed facts. They suggest to 
us the existence of God, and his existence in turn pro- 
___ vides the best explanation we have found for the phenom- 
ena of nature. But this merely logical process of main- 
taining that it is more satisfaetory to the mind to believe 
in God than not to believe in him seldom makes the 
Father a vital reality to any one. Belief in God must 
‘be something more than an inference from our studies, 
is to be something which we care very much about. 
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have always made a careful distinction between the 
bare existence and power of God and the love of God. 
It is this distinction as much as anything which marks 
the superiority of Christianity over all other forms of 
religion. So far as we are able to learn, the world did 
not before Jesus came appreciate very deeply the love 
of God. The ideas of some early peoples may have 
been nobler than their sacred literature would indicate, 
but this is hardly conceivable, for sacred literature is 
generally a picture of the best thought there is at the 
time of its promulgation. It is further possible that 
the grand faith in the love of God may have been held 
by some ancient civilization which has perished leaving 
ho trace of it. ’I'were good to fancy that this has been 
so, but we must content ourselves with stuyding the 
world as we know it. In the world of recorded history 
the deep, strong, personal conception of God as ever- 
present love began with Jesus. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, that when the question is asked, ‘‘How do we know 
the love of God?” all our minds with one attitude or 
another should turn to Jesus. 

You know how the argument runs in what are called 
orthodox churches. They teach that previous to Jesus 
Christ, and owing to the fall and consequent guilt of 
all mankind, there was no way by which men could 
perceive the love of God. God did love the world all 
those ages with an infinite yearning, but man was alien- 
ated from him, and there was no human way of return 
to him. It did not lie in fallen human nature to redeem 
itself from the bondage to sin from its inherited hostility 
to God. Only the divine love itself could break the 
dead-lock, and that only by an infinite sacrifice, one 
that should not only blot out the evil legacy of the past, 
but also render unnecessary any future alienation from 
God, a sacrifice so completely conveying pardon and 
saving love that weak and sinful man can rest upon it 
forever. ‘These propositions have been accepted as un- 
questionable truth by millions upon millions of our race 
on the ground that they are directly revealed as such 
by God in the Bible, and from these propositions the 
entire ‘Trinitarian teaching regarding Christ naturally 
develops. ‘Those who accept these views hold that 
Christ was the love of God revealing itself in the flesh 
by an act which lifts all who perceive it and accept its 
aid back into harmony with God. We who earnestly 
differ from these views should always endeavor to treat 
them with justice and appreciation, for they have been 
an incalculable power for righteousness in the Christian 
world. Not for a moment would I admit that they con- 
stitute the whole of Christianity. They are simply a 
part of it, one manifestation of its spirit, and we of the 
Unitarian system of belief embody another part. But 
the Trinitarian theology has been qn incalculable power 
for righteousness. True it has worked mischief when 
ignorantly and coarsely presented. Our broader theol- 
ogy has done the same. But on the whole these long- 
standing dogmas of Trinitarianism have served to make 
people believe that God loves them, and any change of 
theology which resulted in a permanent loss of that belief 
would not be a change for the better. 

For better or for worse, however, earnest minds will 
follow that which seems to them to be truth; and it 
happens that from the earliest days of Christianity 
there have been many who have stoutly maintained 
that these Trinitarian ideas are not taught in the Bible, 
and particularly not by Jesus himself, many who have 
ventured to seek for truth deep in human nature as well 
as in the pages of sacred writ, and who have found in 
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corrupt. We modern Unitarians and Universalists are 
the heirs of these ages of independent thought and in- 
vestigation, and in the name of our predecessors who 


have suffered obloquy and martyrdom on behalf of their 


convictions, in the name of a true interpretation of the 
Scriptures, in the name of Jesus Christ and what we 
believe that he himself professed to be doing in the world, 
we assert that the permanent aspect of Christianity will 
be found to be in our teaching that man is by nature 
susceptible of good and receptive of divine influences. 
Whosoever will believe this more hopeful doctrine, and 
will honestly listen to the inferences which logically 
follow from it, can no longer adhere with sincerity to 
the Trinitarian theology. Yet he will not for that 
reason be any the less a Christian. On the contrary, he 
will, after he has fully grasped his new position, under- 
stand that he has grown to be such a Christian as he 
never was before, and more sure than ever of the infinite 
love of God. 

It is well known and quite natural that the change 
from one elaborate system of doctrine to another is not 
often accomplished without a longer or shorter period 
of uncertainty. Neither in the theology nor in any 
other phase of actual life do minds spring forth fully 
developed and equipped like Minerva from the forehead 
of Jove. We have to be honest with ourselves, and take 
our mental growth as it comes, even though it passes 
through weary stages of doubt concerning great verities 
of the life eternal. It is the fear that those stages of 


. doubt are inevitable or permanent that keeps many 


back in reluctant submission to the dogmas which they 
have secretly discarded, for they do not understand that 
this very desire of theirs to preserve their hold on God 
and the life with him would carry them steadfastly 
through the transition out into a larger faith. Moreover, 
the fact is that the Unitarian theology, so far from losing 
the sense of the love of God, really strengthens it by 
finding increased aids to faith. In the first place we do 
not, as is often charged, lose hold of the revelation of 
the love of God that is in Jesus Christ. It is an idle 
and unintelligent criticism to say that Unitarians reject 
Christ, and the person who makes it simply shows that 
he has not tried to understand our position. Our con- 
tention is that the false dogma of the total depravity 
of human nature has so blinded the eyes of all who accept 
it that they have been unable to see the work of Christ 
in its true bearings. We, by substituting for that dogma 
the grander and more comprehensive conception of an 
unbroken evolution from the lower to the higher in man 
as in everything else, have simply removed every reason 
for thinking of Christ as an infinite atonement. By 
recognizing that, instead of having suddenly become 


alienated from God in a prehistoric past, man through- 


out the ages has ever been learning more and more about 
God, ever drawing closer and closer to him until in the 
fulness of this glorious growth the race attained an 
insight which could comprehend the spiritual principles 
of Christ; by recognizing this we have once for all done 
away with the forlorn hope which says that only in 
Christ is it possible to perceive the love of God. 

But this by no means implies that we do not see the 
love of God that is revealed in Jesus. Mark this: Uni- 
tarians yield to none in the emphasis which they lay 
upon Jesus Christ, upon his character and his life as a 
convincing evidence that God is love. We simply add 
to our belief in our leader the still more glorious belief 
that we have also very many other causes for believing 
that God loves us. It may be asked, ‘‘If we have one 
convincing proof that God is love, why seek any other?” 
With such a position as that I would not quarrel. One 
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proof of any truth is sufficient so far as arg 
concerned, but the personality of Jesus is of that ins 
kind which suggests that every one should realize 4 
himself the spiritual truths which were demonstrated in ~ 
him. This is peculiarly the case with reference to the 
reality of love. Love is an unselfish emotion which 
requires to be expressed. It is a relation of soul to soul, 
and as such is purely a matter of revelation. One human 
soul cannot know of another’s feelings towards him 
unless they are revealed in one way or another. The 
only way I know that an acquaintance has grown to be 
my friend is by his conveying the knowledge to me, 
directly or indirectly, by some word, or sign, or act 
which I can understand. When friendship has deepened 
into love, I shall not know it unless that dearer feeling 
is revealed to me by some profession or some delicately 
significant act. Love that was utterly concealed I 
should not be likely to discover. Moreover, inasmuch 
as love may change, we desire the frequent repetition 
of its expressions. Of even the fond love of the home- 
circle we are not sure, if its trusted indications cease for 
a long time. 

All this is in some manner true of the relation between 
the Divine Soul and ourselves. We cannot be satisfied 
by a theory that we are dear to God, not by any mere 
series of inferences such as: If there be a God, he must 
be a loving Being. If God be loving, he must love me 
among the rest; and, if he has loved me ever, he must 
love me always. These propositions are logical, and 
each ‘‘if’’ introduces a truth, yet they do not satisfy 
the yearning heart of man. Some unmistakable word 
of the divine love we must hear before we are enraptured 
at the thought of it. The Father must reveal his love 
to us, and keep on doing so, if our clinging natures are 
to be satisfied. Happily this is precisely what God is 
continually doing toward our souls. I conceive it to 
have been the mission of Jesus to teach men to read 
the revelation. By doing this as it had never been 
done before, by recognizing the love of God as the most 
vital of. all the influences that are upon mankind, by 
making plain the unity of spirit that can join man to 
God, Jesus made himself a pre-eminent help to all who 
would understand the love of God. Our leader’s soul, 
so pure and willing as to be able to recognize clearly the 
central quality of the divine love, was further so dutiful 
and noble as to be able to set forth in action that essential 
quality of love so perfectly that we can recognize his 
life and death as a revelation of it. The quality in 
Jesus which made him to be this revelation was his 
ready spirit of self-sacrifice. Without wavering he 
labored on behalf of the lowly, served the unthankful, 
loved the unlovely, and suffered for the unappreciative. 
It was an unrewarded service, one of which the fruits 
could appear only in the lives for which it was rendered, 
a service in which the nature of the divine love is re- 
vealed, as the divine intelligence is revealed in the law 
of gravitation, the divine power in the inexpressible 
majesty of the creative process of evolution. So instead 
of saying that Jesus was the divine love, let us rather 
see that he revealed, expressed that love, as. the caressing 
hand of a mother reveals her love for her child. = = =~ 

In the devoted death, but still more in the personal 
character, of Jesus, the nature and reality of the love 4 
of God are to this day revealed for all who place them- | 
selves in sympathetic touch with the Master. None 
who really feels the quality of that revelation can doubt — 


that Jesus was vividly conscious of the Father’s love, 
and mightily in earnest about leading others to veceied | ; 
it as well. We do indeed know what love is, what the — 

love of God is, because Jesus laid down his life.in the 


expression of it, laid down his life in caring 


divine love. 
_ to Jesus. On the other hand, we who understand Jesus 


been sounded by our great Unitarian leaders. 
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To find the love of God they simply turn 


in another way give to our seeking after the love of God 
what we think to be both a broader scope and a nearer 
power by our conviction that the same revelation that 
was in Jesus has appeared again and again and again in 
noble human lives, and, happily, sometimes by our 
blessed assurance that the revelation has come straight 
to our own souls. 

_ In truth the revelation to the individual soul is the 
best of them all. While the personal revelation can be 


no more than a repetition of the splendid revelation in 


Jesus Christ, still is it life’s holiest inspiration to feel 
for oneself the present love of God. As in the case of 
sacred human love the latest expression is always the 
dearest, so do we find God best when we put aside all 
mediators and guides, and suffer his love to touch our 
living souls directly. How can one tell the divine 
love when it comes? As I have already said, mere 
inferences are not enough. From the fact that we see 
it pulsating in the life of Jesus and of all our spiritually- 
minded heroes, and from what we observe of its character 
as there witnessed, we naturally infer that there is no 
limit to such a gracious love, infer that it must of course 
be round about us all at all times. But not thus can 
the heart be satisfied. Nothing will make us appreciate 
the nearness and care of God but a personal revelation. 
I desire to feel that my Heavenly Father loves me. You 
do not surrender yourself fully to him until you know 
that he loves you; and how shall we thus assure our- 
selves? I think that the key to this uplifting knowledge 
is our own willingness of spirit, our disciplined percep- 


tiveness of mind. When we take the world and its trials 


in a sunny mood with our thoughts set more on the 
wondrous laws that control the great tides of life than 
on the little eddies of those tides which may chance to 


_ be for the moment overwhelming us, and especially when 


we remember that after our varied trials have been 
nobly endured, our difficulties conquered, our sorrows 
consecrated by our patient spirit, we have ever been 
found to have become richer in the everlasting virtues 


of the soul, then arise the thoughts which Wordsworth 


says ‘‘lie too deep for tears,” thoughts of God wherein 
are the whispers of his love for us. Under the enlighten- 
ment of such serene thoughts as these we begin to under- 
stand how much God has had to do with our spiritual 


development, how tenderly and providentially his pres- 


ence abides continually with us. By our innocent joys 
and our worthy successes, by the kindness of our friends 
and the light of our homes and our studies of books and 
men and nature, by all the smoothness of our ways, what 
else is so clearly expressed unto us as the boundless love 
of our God? And by the moral strength arising out of 
the battle with hardship, by the knowledge of eternal 
things which blooms in the soul, like lilies from a bog, 
when the soul has searched the depths of disappointment 


_ and grief, by the solemn sense of the eternal dignity or 
_ righteousness which the penalties of sin awaken; by 


__ these grimmer trophies of the advance of our souls, what 
other revelation is so sublimely made as that basal one 


of all, the revelation of the personal love of God who. 
“te will have each one of us become both happy and noble? 


- Steadfastly through the passing years this note has 


are never nobly received unless the obligations which 
with them are willingly assumed. The glory of the 
eer of jesus was the completeness with which he 


Blessings . 
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followers is the selfishness with which they often 
permit little hindrances to break that sacred link between 
benefits and duties. The blessing of the wondrous love 
of God came to Jesus, and thereupon he laid down his 
life in a work of love to mankind. Right vitally true is 
our text which goes on to infer, ‘“‘and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.’”’ We, too, have re- 
ceived the blessing of the wondrous love of God, and 
that is a thing which cannot be hoarded,— 

“‘Ceasing to give we cease to have, 

Such is the law of love.” 

But beyond and above that fact towers the great 
obligation of service and ready sacrifice. At any cost 
of difficulty and self- forgetfulness we that have come 
to know the love of God, either in the conservative or 
the liberal way, are under sacred obligation to help 
others to know that love by so living that God can use 
our lives as a further expression of it. If your conscience 
does not trouble you when you are living unto yourself, 
that shows that you have not yet perceived the love of 
God. On the contrary, if you are not living unto your- 
self, not accepting friendships for your personal enjoy- 
ment alone, not shirking the moral obligations of life, 
that reveals to me that you have comprehended, though 
ever so little, what the love of God is like. Certain it is 
that when the sense of that divine love is mighty it is 
always imperative, and its command is: ‘‘We ought to 
care about the people that are tempted; we ought to be 
interested in the men and women who do not live as we 
do; we ought to be facing difficulties for high ends 
which do not specially benefit ourselves; we ought, in 
short, in all faithfulness, patience, and love to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.” ‘Tis a high command, but 


the soul that hears obeys it as far as mortal strength 


goes. Human nature shines out before me as the noblest 
work of God as I watch the great career of its self-sacri- 
fice, and discover in man after man that there are none 
so weak, none so sordid as not to take upon themselves 
the obligations accompanying the divine love, as soon 
as they have deeply felt it. But we all need more of 


depth in our sense of the love of God, for that is the . 


foundation of moral progress. ‘Therefore let us in the 
quiet of our homes, in the prayerfulness of our lives, and 
in the hopeful openness of our minds seek this larger 
comprehension of our Father who will have his kingdom 
in our souls. 


Prayers. 


May we not suffocate our souls in the world’s atmos- 
phere, but go up to the mountain-top, where the air is 
fresher and purer. May all our work have a finer finish, 
and may we put into it a nobler and more exalted purpose, 
because it is done for Thee. Thou hast encouraged 
every confidence by telling us to call Thee “Father.” 
Increase our intimacy so that we may tell Thee what we 
could tell to no other—yes, even what we could not ex- 
press to ourselves.—Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 


O Lord, who in infinite wisdom and love orderest all 
things for Thy children, order everything this day for 
me in Thy tender pity. ‘Thou knowest my w eakness, 
who madest me: Thou knowest how my soul shrinks 
from all pain of soul. Lord, I know Thou wilt lay no 
greater burden on me than Thou canst help me to bear. 
Teach me to receive all things this day from Thee. En- 
able me to commend myself in all things to Thee; grant 
me in all things to please Thee; bring me through all 
things nearer unto Thee; bring me, day by day, nearer 
to Thyself, to Life Everlasting. Amen.—E. B. Pusey. 
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B. R. BULKELEY. 


Neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes: 
Pilgrim, bear the truth alone, 

Unto strangers else would lose 
Jesus’ message when you’re gone. 


Clothed and shod with words of peace, 
Enter boldly where you may: 

Glad to give some soul release,- 
Deeper peace will smooth your way. 


Neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes, 
Empty-handed, pilgrim, go: 

God will not your suit refuse, 
Bear his message to and fro. 


The Minister’s Vacation. 


Something akin to. a resurrection occurs 
during a preacher’s holidays. New vigor, 


fresh impulses, renewal of effort, clearer 
visions, ideals reminted, resolutions re- 
affirmed. I shall don my ministerial garb 


and walk down street to reassure myself. 
I want to get a look at the crowds surging 
down Main Street, just as they did before 
I left town in July. They have been tramp- 
ing over those pavements every day, an 
army ever on the march. The city hasn’t 
been deserted at all. How foolishly we talk 
about everybody being out of town in the 
heated term! A few lucky individuals 
have escaped to lakeland, but ninety-five 
out of a hundred have been here through 
it all. ‘‘Our folks are all out of town,” 
said the Montreal layman. He was pre- 
paring a netting to catch my falling heart 
on Sunday morning when I would sight 
the vast expanse of vacant pews. ‘Our 
people are all out of town’; how perfectly 
plain that is. Most of us believe it; it is 
an older brother to the assertion that ‘‘our 
boys have all gone to war.”” I walked down 
St. Catherine Street that night, picking my 
way through an army of pedestrians throng- 
ing not only sidewalk, but thoroughfare. 
What about that multitude? Do not they 
count? Are not they worth while? Why 
should not they be counted among “our 
folks”? Plainly they are not, or the laymen 
would not have been so sure about the out- 
of-town-ness of all his folks. 

I am resolved to make inroads into those 
Main Street throngs. I shall lure them to 
church, get their names, call around and 
visit them, 

I resolve another thing. I shall hold 
on a bit later next July and begin the fall 
campaign a tiifle earlier. I shall not ad- 
journ my church activities as soon as the 
leaves on the trees are out. We surrender 
to the summer so easily. Our season for 
church work is yearly growing shorter. We 
yield too much to the fortunate few who go 
to the summer cottages in May and return in 
October. We wait for the last summer prod- 
igal to return before we bring on our fall 
campaign. We cater to that ‘‘our people are 
all out of town’’ idea; we forget those St. 
Catherine Street crowds. There is a keen 
edge to this tiny paragraph, which I found, 
not in a church weekly, but in a fraternal 
insurance monthly: “‘It is reported that Lon- 
don has quit holding Sunday evening ser- 
vices, fearing Zeppelin raids. But the 


theatres are still open and well attended.” 


in the fact ae the theatrical “managers | ani 


are more tenacious than the church boards. 
But, you say, it is easier to draw a crowd 
to be amused in a theatre than to gather a 
congregation to -be helped and instructed 
in a church. True, undoubtedly, though the 
church has the advantage: in the matter of 
free admission and in the fact that the Sun- 
day evening service is at an hour when the 
theatres are closed. And I am not so sure 
that, given a live message and a fairly attrac- 
tive delivery, the church is, after all, at’so 
great a disadvantage. 

Is it pulpit dulness that is emptying the 
churches Sunday evenings? Listen to this 
from the letter of a friend of mine, a Canadian 


major:— 
“We attended service in Canterbury 
Cathedral, heard a beautiful choral ser- 


vice and a sermon as dry as the bones of the 
Black Prince which were festing near by. 
It was about a man named Solomon, and 
the preacher was still telling us what a wise 
fellow the king was when I fell asleep. 
Dulness seems to be the first feature of the 
average English sermon;- brevity, thank God, 
is the second.” 

Another August resolution was suggested 
by a shrewd layman’s keen criticism of a 
certain preacher: ‘‘He always seems to 
have his sermon between himself and me, 
and to be struggling to climb over it.’”’ His 
manuscript was too much in evidence. The 
parson’s eyes were toward the desk too per- 
sistently. The audience doesn’t like it. 
No political campaigner could spellbind his 
crowds by any such method of delivery. Here 
and there isa J. A. Macdonald, who excitedly 
picks up a handful of manuscript, clenches 
it into his left hand and uses the right hand 
to slap each sheet, as he finishes its reading, 
to the under side of the pile, while he strides 
up and down. But in his case there is no 
attempt at deception. When he changes 
from extempore speech to reading, he takes 
the hearer into his confidence and shows him 
his crutch. I am resolved to use my manu- 
script more sparingly. I think I have re- 
cently leaned upon it fairly hard. 

I am confirmed in my resolve to sou 
my preparations for Sunday every Tues- 
day morning. That I may lose no time 
haggling about subjects and texts, I shall 
commit myself every Sunday evening re- 
garding the topics for the following Sab- 
bath. ‘‘Here it is Friday morning, and 
I haven’t any idea what I’m going to preach 
about on Sunday,’’ said a pastor. That 
was unpardonable. But I know, all too 
well, how he came to flounder in that dilemma. 
He wandered from subject to subject, 
looking for something suitable, striking, 
and easy. He wasted three  forenoons 
looking for texts and themes. That vacilla- 
tion harassed him more than hard work at a 
definite text would have done. With rare 
exceptions the subjects may as well be fixed 
a week or two ahead. It pays to commit 
oneself to two definite themes. When I 
have announced my intentions, and know, 
moreover, that the bulletin-board in front 
of the church is telling passers-by the Sunday 
bill of fare, I know that the only thing to do 
is to go ahead with my preparations. -Conse- 
quently I make an earlier beginning. A 
good plan is to have half a dozen sermons 
in process of construction. It is surprising 


gone to waste had not the subj 
subconsciously in mind. 

Last week I built my Sunday abanies 
service about a hymn. ‘‘This robe of flesh 
I'll drop, and rise to seize the everlasting 
prize”’ seemed to have a new meaning, and 
I hummed the tune all week, fitted my 
invocation to it, and created a certain at- 
mosphere into which to put my sermon on 
Elijah’s chariot of fire. If I can decide ona 


striking as a Scripture ‘lesson comment, I 
count my work of getting ready to be well 
under way. i 

The first few sermons after. holidays 
should be sermons of comfort. Let the 
fiery, peppery, snappin’-turtle philippics wait 
till the frost is on the pumpkin. Just now 
the people need solace. Dr. John Hall 
said that he often came home from the sea- 
shore in September to find that he could not 
resume his pulpit preparations until he had 
called on a few sick and poor saints. It is 
helpful to take down the church record and 
let the names recall the hardships, the 
bereavements, the problems of the people. 

One more resolution: 
in good physical trim. An active mind 
and an inactive body are rarely partners, 
Benjamin Franklin figured that an houtr’s 
walking was equal to four hours on horse- 
back or twelve hours in a carriage. Were 
he alive to-day he would add, or auto- 
mobile. There is no royal road to exer- 
cise. I shall keep fit. And toward Sun- 
day my diet shall be abstemious. A British 
preacher toured Canada last spring. He 
attracted large crowds, and was called a 
live wire. Just prior to his departure for 
his English home he was announced to deliver 
a farewell message to the Canadian people. 
A great church was thronged to hear him. 
When he arose to speak, everything that an 
orator could wish was his. He began with a 
dash, .but soon lagged, floundered, and 
staggered—all this to be understood meta- 
phorically, of course. He failed! Every- 
body wondered why; everybody but one 
veteran preacher who had dined with him 
an hour before the service. The speaker 
had forgotten himself and had eaten like a 
wood-chopper. Moral: Dining with rich 
hosts wrecks many a good sermon.—Byron 
H. ce ee in The Christian Guardian, 


Ministerial Salaries versus Mechanics’ 
Wages. : 


Mageit 


High wages in munition works have 
brought out in a picturesque form the con- 


trast- between the pay of a mechanic and 


the salaries offered for ministerial services 
in a majority of the smaller churches in 
American communities. .A New York paper 
not long ago announced the resignation. of 


Congregational clergyman from his pastorate 


in order to take up work in a munition f 
at Hartford. The church in this partieular 
case paid a salary of $550, which was 
mented by a few hundred dollars a year fr 
‘the missionary society. The whole amo 
left to support a family of six was ba 
$600. Despite the fact that the 
had worked his way through co 


, ade 


sapmagh, the Yale a ie . 


(hymn, or a fragment of prayer, or something 


To keep myself 


h | Boots” and “The Sleeping? Beauty,” as well 


Diteetertin 1901, from New Hampshire Col- 
lege in 1905, from Yale in 1908, and from the 
- Yale Divinity School in 1910 and from a post- 
- graduate course in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary in r912. In connection with his 
resignation Mr. Dunham explained that he 
went to making firearms because the scien- 
_ tific training he received in college fitted him 
for it and because he could obtain better 
. wages. He hopes to return to the ministry 
in the course of time. 
In his letter of resignation he stated that 
_ during the history of the church, covering 
186 years, the one supreme question had been 
an economic one, and that it seemed to him 
it was time for the people in his community 
to come to realize the imperative need of con- 
ducting the affairs of the Church on business 
principles —The Churchman. 
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By Literature. 


- UNIVERSAL Mmirary EpucaTion. By 
Lucien Howe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—It is becoming more universally ad- 
mitted—in contemporary print at least— 
that some sort of more efficient military 
organization must be the order of the day. 
A fairly complete little handbook by Dr. 
Howe points out the natural relationship 
between education and military preparation. 
He, like many other students of the subject, 
strongly advocates an adaption of the Swiss 
compulsory system to the needs of the 
United States. This system provides, what 
already the public here has been more or less 
unconsciously pursuing, early physical and 
disciplinary training, followed by military 
drill and practice in summer camps. If this 
system were made universal and compulsory, 
—the only fair, efficient, and economical 
method,—it would provide us in four years’ 
P time with a regular army of 60,000, and a 
-_-yearly graduating roll of a quarter of a mil- 
lion. To provide the necessary funds for 
this increase, a tax on luxuries, an increase 
in the income tax, and the elimination of 
“Pork” are recommended. In an interest- 
ing statistical summary, he points out the 
inefficacy of the recent army and navy bills, 
and provides a scathing indictment of the 
indifference to military preparedness which 
possesses the country at large. In a few 
particulars he does not seem to take a suffi- 
ciently broad view of the situation. For 
instance, he cites the Mexican enlistment as 
fairly representative of the “springing to 
arms” of the nation in case of war—say with 
9 Germany. Naturally, the condition is in no 
; way comparable. But his book is well worth 
. 3 nation. — His argument is pointed and, 
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Farry Oprrettas. By Laura E. Richards. 
Little, Brown & Co.—With this 
Caren for the drama that all 
rica is showing it is not 

step farther should be 
ee ‘operas and operettas 
therefore striven to keep 

s. She has Wocered 


s of employment. Mr. Dunhara, the | 
1 in question, was graduated from 


a few other equally familiar tales. The 
oa is excellent; but the only way to make 
fairy operettas popular is to give ‘us some- 
thing besides the libretto. In this genera- 
tion there are many boys and girls who do 
not know such familiar old friends as ‘‘ Voice 
of the Bell,” “The Bold Young Lumber- 
man,”’ “‘ Araby’s Daughter,” and other songs. 
In one instance Mrs. Richards has been good 
enough to give a few measures of the song 
“The Duke of Lee,” but not enough really 
to be of aid to those who have never heard 
the tune. There should be either a com- 
panion volume or a new edition to include 
the music, without, of course, needless repe- 
titions. Then, this delightful volume of 
Fairy Operettas would have in all ee Hp 
a very large sale. 


THE Boy’s Book oF MECHANICAL MODELS. 
By William B. Stout. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.—In the foreword the author 
of this ingenuous volume tells us solemnly 
that every toy mentioned and described he 
has himself fashioned, according to the direc- 
tions given. As we turn the pages and read 
diligently of the cigar-box motor-car, the 
mechanical duck, the X-ray machine, the 
submarine boat, and about thirty-two other 
wonders, life becomes a whirl of excitement. 
It is impossible for the reviewer to judge the 
value of these directions; but there are 
two statements concerning the value of this 
kind of juvenile literature which we can 
make without fear. It is a splendid thing 
for any healthy normal boy to attempt all 
these inventions; and whether he succeeds 
or not, he will learn a great deal more about 
the science of mechanics than would be pos- 
sible if all these toys were simply bought 
and presented to him. Also it is an im- 
portant thing to have some indoor amuse- 
ment that will keep a small boy busy. On 
two counts, then, although we are unable 
to test ourselves his mechanical models, we 
highly recommend Mr. Stout’s book. 


THe Way oF THE Rivers. THE Way 
oF THE Hinis. ‘Two volumes of the King’s 
Highway Series, edited by E. Hershey Sneath, 
George Hodges, and Henry Hallam Tweedy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
55 cents each.—This series consists of: eight 
volumes of selected stories and poems, de- 
signed for the moral and religious training 
of children from six to thirteen years of 
age. These two volumes are for children 
of eight and nine respectively. Bible stories 
are used in connection with many others 
selected from a variety of sources, but all 
of good literary quality and well adapted to 
establish right ideals of character and con- 
duct in young minds. Many of the selec- 
tions will be familiar to users of the two 
books in our own new series in Religious 
Education, Living Together and Children of 
the Father. The rest of the books will 
furnish admirable supplementary material 
for teachers of the primary grades in our 
Sunday-schools. For home training in 
religion and ethics: these attractive books 
are especially to be commended. 


APAUK, CALLER OF Burrato. By James 
Willard Schultz. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—Mr. Schultz, the author of 


| Blackfeet Tales of Glacier Park, and other 


Bo i with the Indians and their 
legends, can write with the closest possible 
knowledge of his subject. He was adopted 
into the Blackfeet Tribe when a boy, lived 
with them for many years, married an 
Indian wife, and returns now from time to 
time to relive the old times in the stories 
told around the fire. His latest book is 
intended primarily for boys. In it he tells 
the life of Apauk, a member of the Piegan 
tribe of the Blackfeet Confederacy, in stories 
which were told to him by the veteran leader 
in his lodge on winter evenings. Apauk 
was more honored than the greatest chiefs, 
for he had been the most successful caller of 
buffalo that the tribe had ever known. As 
may be imagined, danger was his most 
familiar acquaintance; the tale is enough to 
thrill the heart of any boy, or, for that 
matter, of any parent. It is wholesome, ex- 
citing reading. 


Magazines. 


The leading article of the October Atlantic 
is ‘‘The Achievement of the Democratic 


Party and its Leader Since March 4, 1913,” 


by President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard, a 
dispassionate review of Mr. Wilson’s record, 
and a calm synthesis of reasons why, in the 
opinion of a man who was offered the Am- 
bassadorship to the Court of St. James by 
both the Republican and Democratic parties, 
the present administration should remain in 
power. No less timely is an outspoken 
paper, ‘“‘Our Relations with Great Britain,” 
by Arthur Bullard. Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick, in a delicate essay, “‘On Being II,” 
finds compensations for the valetudinarian. 
Samuel McChord Crothers contributes a 
delightful literary chat on ‘‘ The Gregarious- 
ness of the Minor Poets.” ‘‘The Devil 
Baby at Hull-House,’” by Jane Addams, 
fulfils the weird promise of its title. With 
rare sympathy and penetration the great 
sociologist analyzes the half-curious, half- 
superstitious excitement among the slum- 
folk of Chicago that followed a monstrous 
birth in the neighborhood of Hull-House. 
“Hometown Revisited,”” by Seymour Dem- 
ing, makes the long-neglected plea of the 
provincial town. Wilson Follett speaks his 
mind on certain books of the hour in ‘‘ Senti- 
mentalist, Satirist and Realist; Notes on 
Some Recent Fiction”; while Meredith 
Nicholson, close friend of James Whitcomb 
Riley for thirty years, contributes a charac- 
ter sketch that makes the reader feel as if he, 
too, had known the Hoosier poet. In the 
department of the Great War, the Atlantic 
offers a striking document straight from the 
blood-soaked battlefields of Verdun, ‘‘ With 
the Iron Division,” by a young Frenchman 
who writes, perforce, under the nom de 
guerre of Louis-Octave Philippe. Ellen La 
Motte describes the doubtful pleasures of an 
unauthorized trip to the battle-lines in “‘A 
Joy Ride.” * There is a series of admirable 
hospital sketches by Maud Mortimer; a 
half-humorous description of the little- 
known Salonica scene by Albert Kinross of 
the British Army; and a group of remarkable 
letters from some of the greatest living 
physiologists, who, forsaking their labora- 
tories, are ‘doing their bit’’ for England. 
By way of verse, Bliss Carman writes an 
exquisite little poem, “Autumn,” and James 
Norman Hall makes his first entry into the 
field of vers libre with ‘‘ Out of Flanders.” 


The Bome, 


I Ran Away. 


I ran away. 

I climbed the garden wall, 
And ran into the day; 

It was so big and wide 

I couldn’t play. 

I don’t know why, 

But I was quite afraid,— 
Just God and I 

Alone in the daylight. 

I was afraid He couldn’t 
See me from the sky, 

I felt so small. 


I couldn’t play at all. 
The wild flowers 
Were different from ours. 
And then, some way or other, 
I grew afraid of God,— 
I wanted Mother. 
—Katharine Howard. 


A Boy and His Dog. 


PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


Jim Taylor was only fourteen, but he was 
the man of the family. His mother washed 
dishes in a restaurant, and Jim sold papers, 
and between the two they managed to have 
a home down on Carver Street, and keep the 
twins, Harvey and Harry, in school. It was 
hard work sometimes, especially once when 
Jim was run over by an automobile and 
hurt in the leg. It gave him a limp, and put 
him behind with the rent because he was 
a week in the hospital. 

Just after that he found Tim. Tim was 
limping, too,—a footsore, starved, pitiful 
puppy, of indescribable mongrel breed. One 
ear stood up, the other lopped over gro- 
tesquely; one eye was encircled by a dark 
blotch; his wobbly legs were knock-kneed, 
and an enormous tail, entirely out of pro- 
portion, put the finishing touch on his absurd 
make-up. Tim was a doomed outcast until 
Jim looked on him. 

“Tame things have a hard time,’ Jim 
said. His own leg was aching as he stood 
selling his papers. ‘‘Here, pup!” and Tim 
came eagerly. ‘‘Gee whiz, but you're a 
skinny one! Looks as if you hadn’t had a 
meal since you were born.” 

Tim wagged his tremendous tail in full 
assent. He had forgotten what a good meal 
looked like; but that night, after he had 
finished the scraps, his little body was as 
tight as a drum, and he was blissfully happy. 
“TF he eats that much every day,” said Mrs. 
Taylor, ‘“we can’t keep him, Jimmie.” 

“But he’s lame, mother—who’d take him 
except us?” said Jim, in a tone that touched 
his mother’s heart; and henceforth Tim’s 
footing was secure, 

The twins took to Tim enthusiastically, 
and spent their leisure time teaching him 
tricks. Tim could learn anything, and liked 
it. He was very much in earnest, but the 
more earnest he grew, the more irresistibly 
comic he became. “Sure, he’s better than 
the clown at the circus,’”’ said Mrs. Moriarty, 
their next-door neighbor in the tenement. 

Tim took a deep interest in selling papers, 
and soon Jim discovered that the dog could be 
of great use. Sitting on his haunches, with 
a paper in his mouth, Tim made an instant 
appeal to the passers-by. Jim had a good 
corner near the station, and his sales began 


to mount irae the day that he first nade 
Tim his assistant. 

Nothing could make Tim drop a paper— 
no, not even if another dog came by. He 
was as loyal as he was clever—and ugly. 
For there was no getting around Tim’s looks. 
No matter how well-fed and happy he might 
be, he would always have the same grotesque 
body and ridiculous head. Though his foot- 
sore lameness soon ceased, his ‘‘four legs were 
worse than any limp,” as Harvey admitted. 

Harvey taught him till he could jump 
through a hoop, his tail making an unforget- 
table curve; he could sit up in a chair, he could 
read the paper in a series of barks, he could 
play dead, he could shoulder a gun or 
smoke a pipe, he could march to a tune, he 
would roll over and over at the word of com- 
mand, he could fetch and carry, and play 
hide-and-seek; but to see him sitting up at 
the corner with the papers in his mouth, 
helping his master, was to see him at the 
climax of accomplishment, for he rolled his 
eyes inquiringly at the public in a way that 
no clown ever surpassed. 

One hot summer day Tim made the hit of 
his life, for he rolled his eyes desperately at 
a touring-car with a tall man and a pretty 
girl in it. 

“Oh, stop, Paul, please!”’ cried the girl. 
“Just look at that dog!’ 

“He’s the seventeenth, Dot—what’s the 
use?’’ said the tall man. But he stopped, 
and the girl flew over and patted Tim, and 
bought a paper. ‘Tim’s tail thumped on the 
pavement as if he were a Great Dane. 

“Oh, what a tail!”’ cried the girl, “and 
that blotch over the eye—and the ears! Is 
he for sale?” 

“No’m,” said Jim. ‘“He’s my dog.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, ‘“‘he’s just what I’ve 
been looking for. You see, I’m in the movies, 
and I have a scenario that calls for a dog 
like yours—only yours is really better than 
my idea of one. Couldn’t you sell him—for 
a high price? I’d give you fifty dollars.” 

“No’m,” said Jim. ‘‘Tim isn’t for sale,” 
but his voice trembled. It could not be true 
that any one in her senses would pay fifty 
dollars for him! 

“Seventy-five, then?” said the girl, tap- 
ping her foot impatiently. She was not 
exactly pretty, but she had big brown eyes 
and dimples. 

“No’m, I couldn’t sell Tim—not for any 
money.” 

“Listen, son,” said the tall man. 
you go to the movies?” 

“No, sir,” said Tim. 
I haven’t the time.” 

“Well, if you did go, you’d know this lady. 
She plays in all the fine films. It’s an honor 
to have her ask for your dog. He’d be 
taken care of like a king.” 

“We can take just as good care of Tim as 
anybody could,’ said Jim, stoutly. ‘‘ After 
she was done with him, he’d be back on the 
streets.” 

Tim thumped his tail heavily, 

“He’s a bird, sure enough,” said the tall 
man. ‘Say, son, will you rent him to us for 
a week? We have a place near the city, 
where the big film company’s studios are. 
How would twenty a week strike you?” 

Tim thought a minute. His life as a news- 
boy had not given him much trust in promises 
from strangers, and Tim was the apple of his 
his eye. 


“Don’t 


“The twins do, but 


“Harvey aight gales se b it Harvey 4 
school. 
this corner, either, for any twenty dollars. 
So I guess not, mister.” 

The man and his wife talked togethes in 
whispers. ‘Then she turned on Jim with her 
prettiest smile. 

“How much would you take for you end 
your dog to come and stay with us for a week? 
Then, if the film turned out well, it might bea 
month. Please. do come, to oblige me, 
won't you?” 

Jim considered. After, that smile, he 
liked her. ‘Well, you see’m, I have to make 
sure of the rent ahead. I couldn’t risk it 
at less than thirty dollars for the week. But 
Tim has lots of tricks; he’s a real wise dog, 
and he’d do his best.’ 

“Thirty—all right,” said the tall man, 
and with that he took a roll of bills out of 
his pocket, counted out three crisp ten-dol- 
lar bills, and handed them to Jim. ‘We'll 
be back at this corner in an hour,” he said, 
“and take you with us, then, for a week.’ 

Jim could hardly believe his eyes as the car 
sped up the street, leaving him there with 
the money. But he had no time to wonder. 
He hurried home, packed a few clothes in a 
bundle, went to the restaurant to tell his 
mother and give her the money, and then, 
a bright thought coming to him, sought out 
a comrade, a beginner in the news line, and 
rented the corner to him for a week for fifty 
cents. 

Punctual to the minute, the motor-car 
came, and Jim and Tim were packed in on 
the back seat. ‘‘Put the robe round you 
both,”’ said Mrs. Henderson. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
take cold, for you’ll have a lot to do.” 

“Me and Tim don’t take cold,” said Jim. 
“We have a lot to do all the time, for the 
early papers and the late extras keep us 
going. ‘Tim never gets tired.” 

“Tell me some more about what Tim 
does,” said Mrs. Henderson. ‘‘If I put him 
in a scenario, I must use all his best points, 
you know.” 

So Jim talked about Tim—an inexhaustible 
subject. Incidentally the twins and his 
mother, and the restaurant and the street 
corner, and the rent and his accident and 
lameness, and how his father had died, came 
in. Mrs. Henderson became interested, for 
she was kind-hearted, and before the car drew 
up in front of her pleasant bungalow Jim 
had made a good friend. 

Tim seemed to resolve to do his best for 
the little lady, and he won golden opin- 
ions that afternoon. ‘‘Why, he enters right 
into it,’ said Mrs. Henderson, and Hen- 
derson declared the dog was ‘“‘great—just 
born for the films.’’ Unutterably earnest 
'and unutterably comical, Tim took position 
after position and “registered” it at the 
word of command. ’ 

“‘Say, where’d you get that pup?” said 
the head man, strolling in. ‘That tail is 
grafted on, and no mistake, but it’s fine. 
There’s more than one film in that dog— 
he’s a winner!” 
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Jim and Tim didn’t understand, but they > 


worked their hardest. It did not seem to 


Jim that Mrs. Henderson would ever get 
thirty dollars otit of Pictures of Tim, but he ‘ 
was determined to give her every ‘ounce of 4 
energy there was in both his dog and himself, 
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_ “Well, I like that!”’ she said. 


mtract with the Hendersons run 


Jim reported this to Mrs. Henderson. 
“Give up Tim 
to that man? No, indeed, we’ll not hear of 
that. I’ve been thinking about your mother, 
Jim—she must miss you. Suppose we go 
over in the car to-morrow and see her.” 

Jim was afraid to answer for fear he would 
choke. He knew how he had lain awake 
nights and missed her. Only Tim’s presence 
had kept him up. When the car reached 
home, he limped upstairs, as fast as most 
people could have walked, and hugged his 
mother, while Tim capered in rapture about 
the twins. 

“So this is the whole family,” said Mrs: 
Henderson. ‘‘Now, Mrs. Taylor, I’ve had 
your boy a week, and he’sa good boy. Heand 
Tim can find plenty to do in the films, right 
along. Why don’t you move over to the 
studios? You live in three rooms here, and 
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hen | “Now ‘stay out, you 


Yaa he asked. “I'll take you on for six} 
ae , for I’ve got some ideas for that dog.” 
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said. 
Old Tabby went straight to a dwarf apple- 
tree growing near the shed and up into its 
low branches, the kittens all following in an 
eager™ procession, their gay ribbons flying 
in the breeze. A grapevine was trained over 
that end of the shed, and its branches were 
mingled with those of the apple-tree. 

Tabby climbed up on and into the vine 
branches and then into the open shed chamber 
window, the kittens at her heels. Then they 
had only to come down the back stairs to 
the door at the foot, which opened into the 
kitchen and had a hole cut out in one corner 
on purpose to let cats through. 

Mother watched the last kitten in at the 
window, then went into the kitchen and 
found the little family just settling down by 
the stove. She put them out again and 
called the children to see the kittens climb. 
They laughed and laughed at the funny 
roundabout way of reaching the kitchen. 


you. can get a whole house over there for the | 


same money. ‘There’s a good school for the 
twins. As for your work, I'll guarantee 
to find you something just as good. But I 
don’t see that you’ll need to work as long 
as Jim and Tim have engagements. I’m 
paying thirty this week, and I'll pay it right 
along for some time, for Tim puts a new idea 
into my head every day, he’s so remarkable!”’ 
She smiled at Jim’s mother, with her famous 
dimples, and conquered as usual. 

“T can’t thank you enough,” said Mrs. 
Taylor. ‘‘I’m sure we’d be glad to move 
and have a house of our own again. It’s 
been a long, hard time. When Jimmie 
brought the dog home, I was not for keeping 
him, because we hadn’t more than enough 
for ourselves—and now look at what’s come 
of it!” 

“Say, can’t I go in the movies with Tim 
sometimes? I taught him all his tricks, and 
and I can teach him lots more,” piped up 
Harvey. 

“Why, of course,’ said Mrs. Henderson. 
“We'll put you all in with Tim, the whole 
family, and call it,—let me see,—‘A Boy 
and his Dog.’ We can register a lot of 
pathos in it too, as well as the funny scenes. 
It'll make a hit!”” She was right, as any 
one can testify who has seen that favorite 
film move an audience to laughter and tears. 


The Climbers. 


Tabby, the staid old mother cat, was a 
great pet and liked to lie under the kitchen 
stove with her four kittens all the day long. 

Jt was warm, bright weather, and mother 
‘thought Tabby and her family might as well 
_ stay out on the porch; so she fixed a warm, 
soft box of wool for them to lie in. But they 
never stayed in it long at a time. 
“Put the kittens in their box and let them 
have a nap,” said mother to the little girls 
when they were tired of playing with their 


ts, 
This they did, but before ten minutes they 
were under the stove. 
“We put the kittens in their box, truly, 
mother,” the children protested. 
Mother was at work among her flowers 
e morning when the maid opened the out- 
kitchen fad sac drove out the whole 
Tabby and her four kittens. 
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A Cold Moving Day. 


“What a day to be moving!” said Mrs. 
Larcom, looking out at a loaded van passing 
the house. “It is so cold and stormy. I 
certainly feel sorry for any family moving 
in this bitter weather.” — 

“Tt isn’t a family moving, Mattie,” said 
Mr. Larcom. ‘It is Mr. Trent storing some 
second-hand goods he has bought in his ware- 
room. I don’t believe anybody would move 
a day like this.” 

“T know about some movers,” said old 
Mr. Beckett, who was warming his hands 
by the fire. He came in daily to do the 
chores and care for the furnace, and he was 
now resting in the kitchen and eating the 
nice lunch Mrs. Larcom always had ready 
for him. “Lost all their household goods, 
too.” 

“Who was it?” asked Ruth and Fred 
Larcom, with round eyes. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gray Squirrel,” said the 
old man, with a twinkle. “They were 
settled for the winter in that old oak in the 
park across the way, and last night it blew 
down and broke all to pieces. It was hollow 
from top to bottom.” 

“Were they killed?” cried the children. 

“No, the tracks led to another hollow 
tree a little bit away, so I guess they moved 
in with some other Squirrel family. Least- 
ways the tracks didn’t show that any of the 
family was lost. Some boys picked up all 
the nuts that were scattered on the ground 
this morning, so the family will have a hard 
time to get along this winter.” 

“Can you show us which tree they moved 
into?” asked Fred. 

“Ves, easy enough. 
the park gate.” 

“Mother, may we take the poor squir- 
rels a share of our nuts so they won’t starve?”’ 
cried the children. 

“Yes, as soon as the weather is a little 
milder you may take some nuts to the poor 
things. We must not let our pets starve,” 
said Mrs. Larcom. 

“You do up your things and I’ll take 
them right over,” said Mr. Beckett. ‘‘ Maybe 
the folks they moved in with didn’t ask them 
to breakfast, and maybe the house was 
empty. It’s a cold day to go without things 
to eat, and since your mother always. takes 
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such good care of me, I'll be glad to pass the 


help along. I’m glad I didn’t have to move 
in the dark and cold last night.” ‘ 

So the children brought out walnuts and 
corn and butternuts and hickory nuts and 
chestnuts and even some bread for the squir- 


rels, and Mr. Beckett carried it all over to 


put in the hollow tree. The children 
counted the nuts so they could tell if the 
squirrels ate any of them, and Mr. Beckett 
tucked them way up in the tree so no boy 
could find them. At noon the weather was 
warmer, and Fred and Ruth slipped cau- 
tiously over to the big tree to see how the 
movers were getting along. 

“There’s only two of the chestnuts left!” 
whispered Ruth. 

“And all the bread has been eaten!”’ said 
Fred. ‘‘Let’s hurry away for fear we scare 
them.” 

If Mr. and Mrs. Gray Squirrel could think, 
they surely must have felt that moving that 
cold day was a good thing for them. ‘The 
children kept them supplied with good things 
to eat all winter, and this spring when they 
came out they were fat and saucy and sleek 
as if they had been feasting all the cold wea- 
ther.—Hilda A. Richmond, in Sunday School 
Times. 


The Bear’s Buttons. 


The practical teacher taught natural 
history from every-day illustrations and 
comparisons. 

“Take a bear,” he said. 
fur,” 

The boys had no bear to take, but they 
had a picture of one, and they looked at that. 

“His fur,” the teacher went on, “is the 
bear’s overcoat, the same as your big coats 
are your overcoats.” 

“He can’t take it off, though, same as 
we can ours,” said one contentious young- 
ster. 

“That is true,’ said the teacher. 
bear cannot take off his overcoat. 
why can’t he take it off?” 

Every boy thought hard. 

“T guess,” said the contentious youth, 
finally, ‘‘that it is because nobody knows 
where the buttons are.”—New York Times. 


“Took at his 


“The 
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“Oh, do look at that dear little lamb!” 
said Frances, on seeing a young lamb for 
the first time in her life. ‘‘Isn’t it pretty?’’ 
asked mother. ‘Yes; and it is so natural, 
too. It squeaks, just like a toy lamb, and 
has the same sort of wool on its back.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. ; 
Applications solicited from families within. forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PresmentT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vick-PRESDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, : 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L, Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Divinity School. 


JOHN W. DAY. 


No one who observed the celebration of 
the one hundredth birthday of the Harvard 
Divinity School merely as an outsider, could 
pretend to report the event. He could de- 
scribe only its outer appearance; and one 
qualified by full participation would hardly 
attempt to give adequate account of the pro- 
ceedings. Not that the precious essence 
would escape him, but that he would not let 
it escape him. He would cherish his ex- 
perience as too much his own for transmis- 
sion. ‘There are many places in every one’s 
life in which reporters are not allowed, 
least of all when one is himself asked to be 
a reporter. This is one of them. 

No one will need to be further in- 
formed about the finest parts of the exer- 
cises if he will but bear in mind who were 
there. Old men, with younger men, sat 
at the feet of the teachers during their regu- 
lar morning lectures. Some of them were 
taken back more than a generation and 
lived in glad remembrance as the same 
voice transported them to their youth. 
There were men beginning preparation 
for the ministry who felt the light of the future 
as their elders glowed with the light of the 
past. ‘There were representatives of other 
institutions who had been pupils of this 
school. President Southworth brought the 
greetings of the Meadville School. There 
was the Dean of the Andover Theological 
School, whose presence and spirit were a 
most significant part of the exercises; and 
the Dean of the Episcopal School, long ago 
affiliated with the university; and two other 
schools of theology, in different degree 
affiliated, were represented. ‘There was 
the former President of the University under 
whose administration the School had its 
most extraordinary development, and the 
present President, whose sympathy with the 
ideals of the School and confidence for its 
future were expressed with a noble simplic- 
ity and beauty. There were the men who 
give the School its character and power, 
men famed for their learning, and able to in- 
struct, who bore the marks of leadership and 
scholarship and devotion; and, fitly leading 
the exercises, with a sort of magic grace and 
delicacy and wit, the one among them whose 
influence in the preaching of the time will be 
felt with gratitude and desire for generations 
to come. 

Dr. Peabody received the alumni at 


- luncheon and notable groups thronged his 


hospitable home. Shortly after they dis- 
persed the formal exercises began, the hall 
of the Semitic Museum having been sub- 
stituted for the Divinity Chapel on account of 
the overflowing attendance. Dr. Frothing- 
ham gave the invocation and Rev. Robert S. 
Morison, librarian-emeritus of the Divinity 
School, read the historical address. Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Eliot then read his address. 
Both of these addresses chronicled the events 
and significant transition-points in the his- 
tory of the School during the last hundred 
years, and their coming publication make 
unnecessary any attempt to reproduce here 
any part of their wealth. At the conclu- 
sion of these exercises tea was served in the 
Common Room of Divinity Hall, and the day 


Dean Wether 


At seven ole came the dinner at el 


Harvard Union, and, with the singing of | 
“Alma Mater Veritatis,’’ the announcement 
of its authorship. It should be read here. 


“Kind Mother of Truth, on this glad festal 
day.nge 
We return to thy faith-hallowed halls, | 
Where thy voice that we loved in the pride 
of our youth 
In our heart still alluringly calls. 
Thou hast taught us and guided and warned 
us of old; 
We remember it gratefully now, 
And with laurels fresh-gathered in many a 
field, 
We encircle thy reverend brow. 


“Thy ways are as broad as the thoughts of the 
earth 
Or the paths of the limitless sea, 
But thy lesson is one, and our wandering 
wills 
Find their home and their refuge in thee. 
For the Christ thou hast taught is the hope 
of the world, 
And the light of the nations afar; 
And the Church thou hast owned is the 
Church of the world 
That shall follow thy Faith’s guiding 
star.” 


Two Unitarians wrote the two great hymns 
of the University, ‘Fair Harvard’ having 
been written by a minister of the faith, and 
“Alma Mater Veritatis’’ by Prof. Ephraim 
Emerton, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

As one is silent with the inexpressible 
sentiments of these hours, so one is baffled by 
the meanings they present, rich beyond 
the limits of any report. Yet from all that 
was said should be gathered the meanings 
which gave unique significance to the occa- 
sion. 

Harvard University has always been a 
place of learning for the education of minis- 
ters. During its earliest years its one object 
was to promote learning in this profession. 
When the liberal development began, this 
University was its centre. The distinct 
pursuit of this object in later days of wider 
development came with the Divinity School 
in 1816. A Unitarian, Henry Ware, in his 
special instruction in Biblical criticism for 
students in theology, made the real beginning, 
in 1811, of theological study in the Univer- 
sity. When every member of the corporation 
and most if not all of the Overseers were 
Unitarians, and the presidents were Unita- 
rian ministers, the college might fairly have 
been called a Unitarian institution. But in 
idea it was no more a Unitarian institution 
then than now, for the principles in which 
the Divinity School was established are now 
fulfilled with entire consistency. Its objects 
were the serious, impartial, unbiassed in- 
vestigation of truth, and the preservation of 
full liberty on the part of teachers and pupils 
in theological opinion. These principles 
committed the School to precisely that 
breadth of inclusiveness which seemed to 
some Unitarians to deprive them of their 
fountain-head of influence. President Lowell, 
in repeating the naive remark of some one 
who said that no one but a Unitarian was 
appointed to teach in the University for 
fear that it might become sectarian, acutely 
observed that this was not so inconsistent 
as it sounded because the Unitarians did 


the ae “aitacians espoused — 
distinctive principle that the present : 
pendence from Unitarianism has come about, 
Their insistence implied and contained their 
abnegation. Dean Fenn showed how loyalty 
to their highest aim required the sacrifice of 
other aims. The School has maintained its 
consistency at great cost, but no other course 
could have harvested its great gain. The 
men it has trained have carried its method 
and aim far and wide, into every denomina- 
tion and into far fields of theological and 
educational influence. Dean Fitch of the 
Andover School gave unstinted recognition 
of this in commenting on integrity of mind 
as a mark of its influence, and in saying 
that the men it has sent forth were few but 
fit; and from Kentucky came President 
Calhoun’s testimony that here he felt free- 
dom to think in his own way, and found him- 
self more generous in his feeling toward those 
who differed from him, because here those 
who differed had been so generous to him. 
For the first time in America a theological 
school put into full practice the principle of 
religious liberty. It chose its professors 
in the early days because they were Uni- 
tarians; with the epoch of President Eliot 
it. chose them because i# was Unitarian, 
for their fitness in their departments with no 
regard to their denominational connection. 
So long as this policy is pursued, and the 
pledge is observed that Unitarian teaching 
shall always have its representation, no one 
can rightly think that the School has ceased 
to be Unitarian because it is no longer a 
Unitarian school. A harbor beacon, its light 
was intended to be seen outside; and now it 
has become a light of the first class set on 
a far headland, a star to vessels bound to 
many ports. 

Three great examples of the pioneer 
leadership of the school rise out of the record 
of the years for special remembrance, pride, 
and honor. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury James Freeman Clarke in lectures on 
the great religions of the world was the 
first to introduce the study of comparative 
religion in this country, and Dean Charles 
Carroll Everett was the leading authority 
in this subject and the first to bring its 
study into theological preparation. - 

In his course on Practical Christianity, 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody was the first to 
introduce systematic study of social prob- 
lems into a divinity school course, a study 
which is now pursued everywhere in prepara- 
tion for the ministry. 

The Harvard Divinity School was the 
first theological school to refuse to subsidize 
its students, and to put both its fees and its © 
scholarships on an equality with those of | 
other parts of the University. 

From a survey of the first hundred years 
of the Harvard Divinity School the most 
significant characteristics of its work point 
to the conclusion that its direction has lat- 
terly been definitely toward the training of — 
ministers as teachers, and in large measure 
toward the training of teachers. No expres- 
sion was more vigorously and purposely ap- 
plauded than the remark of Rev. Minot 


the school, and teachers its by-product. 
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m of the hour. Emerson said of the 


preacher, “the office is the greatest in the 


’ world.” Its primacy has in no degree 


_ lessened. The past century has had from 


the Harvard Divinity School no greater ser- 
vice than has come through the preachers 
it has sent out. New births are in time’s grace, 
and the future shines with its promise as well 
as—its inheritance. As President Lowell 
reminded us, our joy in the past is still more 
a joy in the future. ‘‘The rudder, it is true, 
must lie in the wake of the past; but because 
only there can it turn the prow in the future.” 


Our Western Canadian Churches. 
FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 


The Billings Lecturer of the American 
Unitarian Association who has been so for- 
tunate as to spend a month in the Canadian 
West could very well write a new chapter in the 
“Varieties of Religious Experience.’’ Sheer 
honesty would compel him to entitle that 
chapter, “‘The Lixurious Life.” His narra- 
tive would contain no mention of hardships 
and perils, of sufferings or saintly endurance. 
He travels on trains of almost matchless 
comfort and convenience. He rides through 
almost unending miles of varied and most 
entrancing country, glorious to the eye and 
rich beyond all lands in the productivity of 
its soil and the vastness of its hidden treas- 
ures; and if he is very fortunate he investi- 
gates the liberal resources of Lake Louise, 
nature’s supreme achievement in beauty. 
Banff and the long wonder of the Yellow- 
head Pass may not yet be fields for Unitarian 
missionary endeavor, but they put the spirit 
of endeavor into the missionary. In all 
that great western land September is the 
princely month. The sky is clear and of 
entrancing blue. The harvest is being gath- 
ered to feed the millions, and the land wears 
a satisfied air, as if it knew that it had done 
well. In that new land there are hotels of 
such comfort and taste that a sensitive bene- 
ficiary of Mr. Billings’s bounty doubts his 
right to abide within them. The people 
are full of hospitality, and so free from art 
or device in their hospitality that one feels 
that he is not being entertained, rather that 
he is welcomed into the habitual generosity 
and good nature of hardy yet cultured pio- 
neers. It is a big land, peopled by a race 
of men and women whose patriotism is un- 
surpassed, whose industry is being rewarded 
with evident prosperity, and whose faith 
in the future is medicinal to the soul. 

Amid these surroundings our missionaries 
have planted a chain of churches. Those 
churches are few in number, but they repre- 
sent what is best in the new: life of the land. 
They are not large churches, they have per- 
plexing financial problems, they share with 
Eastern churches the disappointment of a 
‘not uniform friendliness from churches of 
other names, they lack the strength of good 
‘traditions and are called upon to meet the 
RAitobienis of a constantly shifting popula- 
tion, but they possess what is often the de- 
‘spair of older churches, buoyant faith and 
cheerful courage. This is characteristic of 


the land, as witness the splendid universities 
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to build well. ; . 

Our ehtaeiies have suffered from the 
business reaction of three years ago and from 
the war. In Moose Jaw every man in the 
church save one has gone to the front, and 
hence the church has, for the time at least, 
suspended its activities. The other churches 
have sent nearly all their men of military 
age, and this has naturally had a serious effect 
upon their strength. But when all is said, 
it still remains true that these churches are 
full of confidence and determination: they 
are conscious of their obligation to be of ser- 
vice in the formative work of new cities and 
new provinces: they do not know what sec- 
tarianism is and are endeavoring to build 
strong, not by tearing down other idols, 
but by building up a free, reverent, and ser- 
viceable religious life. 

The American Unitarian Association ini- 
tiated and is giving generous aid to all these 
churches. The British and Foreign Uni- 
‘tarian Association also helps, and the General 
Conference is giving special assistance to 
tide over the present period of stress. All 
this aid is indispensable, but little can East- 
ern friends realize to what splendid enter- 
prises they are contributing. Never was 
money better invested and never in a better 
cause. Some day there will be great visible 
results, but meanwhile a few small but vital 
churches represent our cause in the newest 
of all lands and the most happy. 

Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, the 
seat of one of the universities, has a church 
of about forty active members, young and 
vigorous people and meeting in the modest 
basement of what they hope will some day 
be a commodious church. This church is 
pastorless, which is a serious situation for 
a missionary movement. The congrega- 
tion has, however, good leaders among its 
number and will go forward, but it needs a 
minister who will go to Edmonton to identify 
himself with all the best interests of the city, 
who will grow into the heart of the com- 
munity and firmly establish the church by 
a long-continued ministry. 

Calgary, three hundred miles south of 
Edmonton, is another thriving and vigorous 
city, whose people can daily look out upon 
the snow-crowned mountains of the Rockies. 
Our church has a bright, well-appointed, and 
well-adapted building. ‘The membership is 
not large, but one wonders how long it can 
continue small under the strenuous and 
valiant leadership of Rev. William Irvine. 
Here is a new recruit to our ranks, a young 
and vigorous leader whose passion for ser- 
vice has already stamped him as one of the 
foremost citizens of the city, and whose frank 
honesty has brought him wide respect even 
if it has brought him dangerously near to 
trouble. He holds a Sunday afternoon 
theatre meeting, where he lectures for an 
hour and then answers questions for another 
hour. He is getting a hearing from people 
who are quick to appreciate genuineness and 
worth, but who are suspicious of churches. 
A rough-handed boiler-maker said to the 
Association’s lecturer, ‘That fellow has 
given me courage; he has a message which 
has given me the first hope of years.” ‘That 
fellow’’ also preaches in his church, has a 
class in sociology, is the leader of the free 
hospital movement, the proportional repre- 
‘sentation movement, has done fine work in 
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organizing the farmers, and counts no good 
task as outside his field. His people believe 
in him and are supporting him in good 
shape. On the Sunday that the lecturer 
was in Calgary the minister of the largest 
and wealthiest Protestant church preached 
on the subject “Short Beds and Narrow 
Quilts.” One does not need to draw any 
conclusions from this contrast. 

Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba and 
the seat of the provincial university, is a proud 
city, and well it may be. 
the variety and the vigor of its many in- 
stitutions: it is a thriving commercial centre: 
it has broad and well-shaded streets, beautiful 
homes, and the justified confidence of a 
great future. There are two Unitarian 
churches. The First Icelandic Unitarian 
Church is the oldest Unitarian church in 
the west, having twenty-five years of his- 
tory. A dignified and centrally located build- 
ing, a congregation of solid and thoughtful 
people, a scholarly and devoted minister, 
are its equipment. The importance of this 
church should be recognized. It is the larg- 
est of the Icelandic Unitarian churches in 
Manitoba, and it represents the thought and 
spirit of the Icelandic people. The state 
church of Iceland is nominally Lutheran, 
but at the present time there is going for- 
ward a new reformation which is bringing 
the religion of Iceland into a position of close 
sympathy with Unitarianism. It is not 
unlikely that the state church will soon be 
Unitarian. ‘This movement is having its 
effect in Manitoba among the Icelandic 
Lutherans, many of whom have definitely 
broken away from the old order. At least 
eleven congregations have taken an inde- 
pendent position. Whether these indepen- 
dent churches will work with us or not, they 
are certain to serve our common interests 
and aims. The Winnipeg Icelandic church 
thus becomes a very important centre of 
influence and is fortunate in being led by 
Rev. Roégnvaldur Petursson. 

All Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, is better 
known to the denomination than any other 
western Canadian Unitarian church. The 


church plant is admirable in almost every re- 


spect and reflects the good taste as well as the 
religious spirit of the congregation and its 
minister. If some generous friend would give 
the church a pipe organ, it would be com- 
pletely equipped and be able to enrich an 
already beautiful service. 

These new churches are of necessity min- 
isters’ churches. There is no ready-made 
Unitarian constituency upon which to draw. 
The minister must gather his congregation 
about himself, and to do this must go outside 
his church. Mr. Westwood, the All Souls’ 
minister, is a man of strong missionary 
spirit and alive to all the best movements in 
his city. He gives freely and lavishly of his 
time and strength in the general city life, 
speaks frequently before many public 
bodies, and writes regularly for the papers. 
In this way he is making a good name for 
himself and for his church, and showing in 
the most dignified and constructive way what 
a liberal church is organized to accomplish. 
Within the church there are well-attended 
services, study classes, and of course the 
Women’s Alliance, which here, as everywhere, 
is a tower of strength. Financial resources 
are small, but in all other respects this church 
would do credit to a much longer history 
in a much more favorable community. 


It is fortunate in 
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group, but the Association’s representative 


his way home. 


The church in Ottawa Sigs in another 


was fortunate to be there for a Sunday on 
Here is a fine church and in 
many ways a remarkable church. It is not 
a minister’s church, but it is rich in able 
and loyal laymen who are carrying on the 
church life with fine spirit during the absence 
of the minister, who is now a commissioned 
officer in the army. If this church were 


rich in this world’s goods, it would soon take’ 


rank among the most prominent churches 
of our fellowship. It is located in the 
capital city of the Dominion, and a most 
beautiful city it is, with fine people and an 
assured future. 

In general, our missionary churches of 
Canada are hard at work, are serious, digni- 
fied, radical but never sectarian, full of 
courage and determination. For some time 
to come they must look to older churches for 
generous assistance, and if that assistance is 
given, the result will be not only well-estab- 
lished churches, but centres of splendid 
influence and great public serviceableness. 


Liberal Evangelism on the Pacific 
Coast. 


CHARLES A. MURDOCK. 


Rey. William I. Sullivan of All Souls’ 
Church of New York left for the West 
about the middle of August. His wife 
accompanied him, and they made several 
agreeable stops on the long journey. At 
Colorado Springs they found beauty, and 
at the Grand Canyon in Arizona they were 
touched by the awe and sublimity of nature. 
Then followed a brief visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Watry of Long Beach. Being with 
them on August 23, Mr. Sullivan filled his 
friend’s pulpit, much to the delight of the 
congregation. They then very wisely im- 
proved the opportunity to spend a few days 
in the Yosemite Valley. On September 3 
the missionary journey began with a service 
at the San Francisco church. The attend- 
ance was large, and all were deeply im- 
pressed with the matter and the manner 
of the sermon. Vigorous thought and deep 
feeling found effective expression. A man 
fundamentally religious but with a mind 
absolutely free and fearless, of strong con- 
victions and deep sincerity, appealed to his 
fellow-men on behalf of the supremacy of 
the things of the spirit. His speech was 
direct, beautifully clothed, and melodiously 
voiced. His bearing was modest and self 
seemed eliminated. He was lost in his 
message—a consecrated soul eager to serve. 

In the evening he addressed a large congre- 
gation at Berkeley, and on the following day 
started on the exacting itinerary that called 
for about thirty addresses within a little 
more than three weeks and involved over 
two thousand miles of travel. Santa Cruz, 
San José, Palo Alto, and Stanford University 
were visited, and then three days divided 
between Berkeley, Oakland, Alameda, and 
San Francisco. During this period he 
spoke twice to the Pacific School for the 
Ministry, and was entertained at the Uni- 


_ tarian Club of California, at which he was 


welcomed by Prof. Badé and Rev. H. E. B. 
Speight. On Sunday, September 10, he 
preached at Oakland in the morning and at 
San Francisco in the evening. 


Francisco was left behind, the first missionary 


On the morning of September? Ir “San | n 


journey being down the valley of the San 
Joaquin to Fresno. 
services were held at Stockton, then. in 
Woodland in Yolo County. On the 14th 
an encouraging meeting was held at Sacra- 
mento, and then the train was taken for 
Oregon, Medford being reached the follow- 
ing afternoon. Here a service was held 
in an Episcopal chapel. By travelling most 
of the next day Eugene was reached, and 
the only Saturday service was held. ‘The 
next day, Sunday, Mr. Sullivan preached 
the installation sermon for Rev. Andrew 
Fish, and then the train was taken that 
Salem might be reached for an evening 
service. 

On Monday, 18th, Portland was reached, 
and a fine series of services followed. By a 
happy coincidence Rev. Paul R. Frothing- 
ham arrived the same day from Victoria, and 
joined in the service on Tuesday evening. 
On the morning of that day Mr. Sullivan 
led the chapel service at Reed College. 

On the 20th Washington was invaded. 
At Seattle services were held on the first 
evening at the Boylston Street Church, and 
on the following night at the University 
Church, five miles distant. Rev. Walter I. 
Letham came over from Victoria to meet 
Mr. Sullivan and participate in the meet- 
ings. 

On Friday, the 22d, the farthest point 
north was reached at Bellingham, where 
Mr. Weil’s little church was filled with 
earnest listeners. At the close of the service 
Pullman berths were taken; toward morn- 
ing the train reached Seattle, and in twenty 
minutes Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan were on the 
way to Spokane, in Eastern Washington. 
It was late at night when they were met 
by Mr. Dietrich. The following morning 
the audience, admitted by card to ensure 
seats for the regular attendants, was 1,125. 
Evening services are not held ordinarily, 
but one was hastily arranged, and 800 were 
in attendance. 

During the tour a telegram from Pullman 
invited Mr. Sullivan to address the faculty 
and students of the State College at that 
point, and, after finding that the provisional 
appointment at Helena need not interfere, 
the call was accepted. Pullman was substi- 
tuted for the Montana point, where the 
conjunction of a State fair and a visit from 
William J. Bryan seemed to render competi- 
tion inadvisable. From Pullman Mr. and 
Mrs. Sullivan proceeded to Detroit, Mich., 
where they had agreed to hold some meetings 
before returning to New York to resume 
services on the second Sunday of October. 

Looked back upon, the undertaking seems 
fully to have justified hopes and exceeded 
expectations. The holding of weekday ser- 


vices in our churches was without precedent, 


and of doubtful success. In every instance 
results were gratifying. There was no 
meeting that was in any way a failure. 
Generally double the number looked for 
came out, and without any forcing. The 
verdict was unanimous as to the value of 
the meetings. All were impressed with Mr. 
Sullivan’s power as a preacher, and no one 
could hear him without carrying away a 
broader view of our gospel. Ministers as 
well as laymen were impressed with the 
fact that the emphasis Mr. Sullivan places 
on spiritual values and the supremacy of 


The following night 


}| that your splendid loyalty to this church ¢ 


Birioat too scam rreteneetthe of truth. me. 

Mr. Sullivan’s topics were beyond the 
bounds of narrow denominationalism. ‘The 
subject most frequently called for was “‘A 
Religion for Modern Men.”’ Closely follow- 
ing was “The Spiritual Ideals of a Liberal 
Faith.” The sermon that had the strongest. 
grip on hearers everywhere was ‘‘ The Mean- 
ing of Jesus to this Age and to All the Ages.” 
It was to many a revelation. ‘The sharp 
distinction between the spirit and the 
teachings of Jesus and the Christianity 
built up by those who followed him left it 
clear that much must yet be unlearned, 
and that a great responsibility rests upon 
religious bodies like ours, which have pro- 
tested long against the misapprehensions 
of the schools, and are frankly committed 
to the two commandments that Jesus gave. 
No one ever placed higher the power and 
place of Jesus, and very impressive was the 
bringing out the sterner aspects of his 
character and the reinforcement of his 
gospel of Love with his gospel of Principle. 
If as a result of this demonstration of its 
hold on hungry souls it be published and 
widely distributed, the denomination will 
have additional reason to be gratified with 
this experiment. 

That our churches will feel good effects 
from even this very brief touch of a conse- 
crated spirit cannot be doubted. We have 
proof at hand of a quickening that means 
communicated life. One minister writes: 
“53 in congregation to-day, as against 35 
last Sunday and 25 the Sunday before Mr. 
Sullivan came.’”’ Another writes of a man, 
who, having heard Mr. Sullivan, came the 
next Sunday, and having taken literature 
from the table wrote to tell of how much it 
meant to him. Seed has been sowed that 
must bring increase, and the faint of heart 
have taken new courage. The bringing of 
‘a great message tends to drive out the 
smaller matters that are apt to engross us 
when they seem large in the absence of a 
measuring standard. At least Mr. Sullivan 
has given us something to think of, and by 
his example of unselfish service stirs us to 
do our smaller part. We are grateful to 
the American Unitarian Association for mak- 
ing possible this journey, to the people of All 
Souls’ for postponing their reopening that we 
might have their minister, and especially are 
we thankful to Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan for 
coming across the continent and giving 
themselves freely and cheerfully to our 
service. 

San Francisco, CAL. 


A Letter to a Church from its Minister. 


The Church of the Unity, St. Louis, is 
planning for its new church, after forty-six 
years in its old home. From the letter of 
its pastor, Rev. George R. Dodson, to his 
people, we take the following passages :— 

“This year of transition will bring some 
difficulties, but I do not need to urge you 
to face them courageously. You realize 
perfectly that life is an enterprise, that to live 
at all we must go forward, and that ‘ an 
unventuresome church is a dying church,’ 
What encourages me greatly is the 


due to your appreciation of its unique : 
ter and its special fitness to serve the hig’ 
spiritual needs of a generation 3 


a on 1 which the welfare of those who. are 

to live after us will depend. ; ‘ 

“Tn our city are many excellent people 
who have no spiritual home. Some of them 
are religious, but suppose themselves to be 

_ without religion. Others are suffering from 
isolation, from lack of fellowship in their 
higher life. Some are devoted to science, or 
art, or morality, or social work, and are 
trying to get along without religion, and some 
religious people are afraid of science. But 
we have learned that all the good things be- 
long together. We want them all and we 
want them all together,—pure and undefiled 
religion, the blesssed light of science, a noble 
and inspiring philosophy, the highest moral- 
ity, and an art that adorns and adds to the 
grace of life. So to those who have not found 
their way and unified their lives we say,— 
Come, let us forget the old controversies and 
the ancient provincialisms, let us enter into 
our heritage and live intellectually and 
spiritually as citizens of the world, as children 
of the spirit of Truth and Goodness. 

“This church is here for creation and for 
the ardent pursuit of the highest, and not for 
the criticism of others, Our business is not 
to hate and fight the bad, for the chance is 
too great that in so doing we may be unjust 
to others. We are to love the truth, to seek 
the morally beautiful and to promote the 
good, which experience has shown to be a 
very effective way of advancing the highest 
interests and which also insures that we 
shall dono harm. It is a wonderful privilege 
to see what we see, to be the trustees of a 
positive and constructive. faith. We are 
to share our vision with our fellows and to 
show those who are sadly doing their duty in 
the dusty foreground of life how to renew 
their strength by looking to the hills of prin- 
ciple and inspiration, to point out the way to 
escape from the superficialness of things and 
gain the poise and power which come with a 
deep sense of the spiritual unity of men with 
God and with one another. Therefore, 
friends, let us continue to strive together for 
the perfect; let us endeavor, through the 
Church of the Unity, to render to those who 
are ready for it a service of the highest order, 
and so add to the nobility and beauty, 
the worth and happiness of life.” 


The Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


On Tuesday, October 3, during the 

. Ministers’ jinstitute at Springfield, Mass., the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice held 

a luncheon at the Hotel Worthy. Eighty- 

six were present. The president, Rev. 
Frank C. Doan, presided and introduced 
the speakers, Dr. Frederick A. Blossom of 
New York and Rev. James A. Fairley, 
secretary of the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada. Dr. Blossom, who is 
national organizer of the American Birth 
Control Association, spoke on “Social Justice 
and the Birth Control Movement.” He 
comes of an old Unitarian family and has 
been an active worker in the Social Service 
Class of the Unitarian church in Cleveland. 
After many years as a social worker he be- 
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a a, convinced of the wisdom of birth 


{ which ie sc Pacbisone to| htated.~ “hear dutty ‘Dr. Blossom resigned | 


his position at the head of the organized 
charities of Cleveland to give all his time 
to the Ohio Birth Control League, of which 
he was president until he took his present 
position. Dr. Blossom said, in substance, 
that birth control through safe and scientific 
methods meant healthier children as proved 
by the decreased infant mortality in Holland, 
stronger, happier mothers, an increased 
sense of parental responsibility when parent- 
hood was wholly voluntary, and the possi- 
bility of earlier marriage with a consequent 
decrease of immorality. 

Mr. Fairley, in a short address on ‘“‘Some 
Larger Implications of the Eight-hour Law,” 
said that he wished to speak as the daysman 
or judge, since, though he favored an eight- 
hour law, he could not give his unqualified 
approval of the recent method of gaining it. 
Labor is increasingly conscious that it holds 
control of the sources of our wealth. It 
is also learning that though capital is neces- 
sary to the success of labor, the individual 
capitalist is not necessary. In time the 
laboring class will have control of those 
things which vitally affect its welfare. In 
the methods by which labor will gain this 
control lie the problems of the present and 
the immediate future. 

The secretary, Miss Caroline L. Carter, 
spoke briefly on the ideals of the Fellowship 
and outlined the plan for registering the 
opinion of its members on questions of the 
day by use of the referendum. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Announcement has been made of a neces- 
sary change of plans for the Saturday 
lectures, which were advertised to begin 
October 14, at Walker Building, Boylston 
Street. The courses will be given later in 
the year. 

Regular lessons for Sunday-school workers 
will be given at 33 West Cedar Street, 
beginning October 14, at 9.30. ‘To these 
all are invited. Details of the programme 
will be announced as soon as completed. 


Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston. 


The programme of the meetings of the 
winter is as follows:— 

Oct. 18, 1916, “The Purpose of the School 
in the Church,’ Miss Mary Lawrance; 
Nov. 17, 1916, ‘‘Teaching the Art of Wor- 
ship,’”” Rev. Frederick May Eliot; Dec. 20, 
1916; ‘‘Religious Education in the Home,” 
Rev. Charles T. Billings; Jan. 17, 1917, 
“The Change of Emphasis in Religious 
Education,’ Rev. Willard Reed, Head Master 
Browne and Nichols School; Feb. 21, 1917, 
“The Awakening of Social Sympathy,” 
Miss Caroline L. Carter; March 21, 1917, 
“Religious Education from Play,” Mr. Joseph 
Lee; April 18, 1917, “Ways of Creating 
Loyalty to our Unitarian Faith,” Rev. 
Maxwell Savage. 

Membership tickets for the season, at $3.25 
each, may be obtained from the treasurer, 
Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, on the evening of 
the meeting, or by addressing him at 41 
Park Street, Newton, Mass. ‘These tickets 
are transferable and entitle the holders to 
the supper. Any Sunday-school may hold 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


*‘Makes Cooking Easy’ 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white door. 


The large oven below is fitted with 
Glenwood oven indicator, and is 
heated by coal or wood. 

When in a hurry, both coal and gas ovenscan 
be operated at the same time, using one for 
meats and the other for pastry. It “Makes 
Cooking Easy”’. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


See Your Dealer 
or write for handsome free booklet to 


Weir Stove Company 


Taunton, Mass. 


as many as it chooses. Single supper tickets 
for non-members, 50 cents. 

The meeting at seven is open to all in- 
terested. 

Copies of the above programme and the 
monthly announcements as they appear 
will be mailed to any one interested, upon 
request of the secretary, Mrs. C. L. Stebbins, 
361 Harvard Street, Cambridge. 


A Religious Education Schedule. 


A curriculum of study has recently been 
prepared for use in the Unitarian church of 
Rochester, N.Y., which represents a new 
effort to solve the difficult problem of relig- 
ious education. It is already in use and is 
meeting, it is said, with marked success, 
though its sponsors are inclined to suspend 
final judgment until later in the year. The 


~ Rochester with Dr. 


See is the Geaity: of collaboration of 
Prof. C. W. Watkeys of the University of 
and Mrs. Troward 
Marshall. Complete detailed lessons for 
the use of the teacher are prepared in advance 
to accompany the outline, which thus repre- 
sents not theory but actual work. 

About 750 extra copies of this prospectus 
are available for other Sunday-schools or 
individuals, and may be had, for four cents 
in stamps enclosed, on application to Dr. 
Troward H. Marshall, 336 Berkeley Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Victor Hugo on Peace. 


A day will come when the only battlefield 
will be the market open to commerce and the 
mind open to new ideas. A day will come 
when bullets and bombshells will be replaced 
by the universal suffrage of nations, by the 
venerable arbitration of a great sovereign 
senate, which will be to Europe what the 
Parliament is to England, what the Diet is 
to Germany, what the Assembly is to France. 
A day will come when a cannon will be ex- 
hibited in public museums just as an instru- 
ment of torture is now, and people will be 
astonished how such a thing could have been. 
A day will come when these two immense 
groups, the United States of America and the 
United States of Europe, shall be seen placed 
in the presence of each other, extending the 
hand of fellowship across the ocean. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Books for Teachers. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCEH, SECRETARY. 


It is probably true that the majority of 
teachers in our schools come to their tasks 
without preparation. Such persons need 
help that experienced or trained teachers do 
not need. All honor to those who thus 
enlist in a cause whose difficulties are yet 
undiscovered! Theirhearts areright. They 
suspect, perhaps with sorrow, how unfit they 
are for what they have undertaken to do. 
Perhaps they long, as so many of us do, for 
the time which is surely coming when our 
churches wili understand both the im- 
portance and the difficulty of teaching re- 
ligion to growing minds and unfolding 
characters, and will provide properly equipped 
teachers. But for the immediate present 
it is such as they—or nobody; so they 
valiantly take up their task. How can we 
help them? They may find the help they 
need through persons, by talking with those 
who have passed that way before, or by 
attendance upon gatherings where workers 
get together to discuss problems. But books 
may also help, and a few are here noted. 
~ For the beginner, then, or for those who, 
however long may have been their service, 
have not made a study of their profession, 
there are books that serve to open up the 
subject and give useful suggestions as to 
just how to proceed. One such is Amos R. 
Wells’s little book of 95 pages, “‘The Teacher 
that Teaches.” His chapter-headings— 
“How He Is Commissioned,” “How He 


Gets his Scholars,” ‘““How He Prepares to. 
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e Interests his Scholars, 


directness of his method. Gregory’s “The 
Seven Laws of Teaching,” only a little 
larger than the foregoing, has been for 
thirty years regarded as standard, and may 
be preferred by-some. Like Mr. Wells’s 
book, it is published: by the Pilgrim Press 
and costs 50 cents. 

If additional books covering much the 
same ground are wanted, Prof. Edward P. 
St. John’s “‘ Child Nature and Child Nurture”’ 
and Miss Margaret Slattery’s ‘‘Talks with 
the Training Class’’ may be found helpful. 
They are sufficiently simple and elementary 
to be easily read by beginners, yet abound in 
suggestions, and while not too scholarly are 
sufficiently accurate not to lead the reader 
astray. 

The four books so far named havé also 
an inspirational value; all Miss Slattery’s 
books especially warm the heart and quicken 
zeal. And teachers need to be helped in 
just that way. One can pardon a bit of 
crudeness in theology here and there if the 
throb is in the book. Let the discouraged 
teacher—or, equally, the teacher who has 
not taken the task seriously—read, now and 
then, some book that has power to inspire. 
But the highest inspiration comes, after all, 
from perceiving the greatness of the task 
that has been undertaken, especially if at 
the same time some clew to its accomplish- 
ment has been offered. A book that only 
touches the surface of the matter, provided 
the contact be real and the writer’s pur- 
pose sincere, may be of great service at the 
start. But after reading these there will be 
quickened—let us hope—a wish to pene- 
trate a little deeper into the problem, to see 
what are the factors involved, and to learn 
what the masters in this field of education 
have to say about it. 

One such better book, simply phrased 
but masterful, is Prof. Luther A. Weigle’s 
“The Pupil and the Teacher.” This is 
probably, on the whole, the best single 
book for teachers, and will be found equally 
useful by beginners and by those having 
experience. It is published by the Pilgrim 
Press and sells for 75 cents. Dr Weigle 
goes into some of the underlying principles 
of religious education, but always with the 
practical purpose of helping teachers to do 


the actual work of Sunday-school instruction.. 


A mastery of this book is well worth all the 
effort needed to accomplish it. If a group 
of teachers would read it together, dis- 
cussing it and following its suggestions, the 
result would soon be observed in the joy 
and the efficiency with which they do their 
work, 

Would the teacher go a little farther into 
the details of his art? ‘Then let him read 
Dr. Lida B. Earhart’s ‘Teaching Children 
to Study.” This is one of Houghton’s 
“Riverside Educational Monographs,” and 
sells for 60 cents. The same subject, treated 
more adequately, is taken up in McMurry’s 
“How to Study and Teaching How to 
Study.” This book is the work of a master, 
and is to be most highly commended. 
Finally, along this same line of academic 


preparation, there is Prof. William Chandler 


Bagley’s ‘‘The Educative Process.” Here 
is a book worth serious consideration. It 
is of absorbing interest, and while requiring 
sustained attention, as all real books do, is 
not difficult to follow. Its 354 pages brim 


| at the end makes this ‘poe co 
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of information, to any part of Ww 


easy to turn, while the analytical Table o' 


Contents at the front is so arranged as to 
present an admirable schedule or map of 
the educative process of which the book 
treats. ‘ , 

Finally, and turning from the more 
technical to the general aspects of teaching 
religion, let the teacher read such a book 
as Prof. William James’s “Talks to 
Teachers,’ or President Henry Churchill 
King’s ‘‘Personal and Ideal Elements in 
Education.” These two books came into 
the writer’s life with uplifting power. They 
are the work of great souls, widely experi- 
enced, and offer the highest inspiration. 
For in this, as in every other profession, it 
is the hand and the voice of a master in the 
same field that can best lead us on to the 
joyful mastery of our task. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
The Topic-List. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER (continued). 


October 22. ‘The meaning of service. 
What did Jesus mean when he said, “‘Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me”? Service as 
the expression of the desire to do God’s will. 
The best illustration of the thought is the 
story of St. Christopher. Read Leigh 
Hunt’s “Abou ben Adhem,’ and sing 
Theodore C. Williams’s hymn, “When thy 
heart with joy o’erflowing.”’ 

October 29. Consecration to service. ‘The 
vision of Isaiah was like the visions of Joan 
of Arc and, like hers, resulted in a life of 
service to his country. What is your 
opinion as to such visions? Are they real? 
At any rate, they inspired real service. The 
incentive to service comes from a great 
ideal. What is meant by consecration? 
Every fruitful and happy life is governed by 
some great purpose; it is of the greatest 
importance to have the purpose of your 
life clearly in mind. Select and read a 
passage from Mark Twain’s “Joan of Arc,”’ 
and sing John Haynes Holmes’s hymn, 
written for the Young People’s Religious 
Union, “‘ The voice of God is calling.” 


South Middlesex F ederation. 


The fall meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation will be held in Winchester, Mass., 
on Sunday, October 22; business meeting 
from five to six o’clock, followed by the 
supper hour. At the evening service, at 
seven o’clock, Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Belmont will speak. This is one in the 
series of young people’s campaign meetings, 


and it is earnestly hoped that there will be a 


large attendance of our Unitarian young 
er it and their friends. 


Boston Federation. 


ing of the Boston Federation will be 1 
in Quincy, this being another in the 
series of young people’s meetings 
to be held this fall i in Be around 
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At the First Church, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, Mass., on Sunday, October 15, at 11 
A.M., Rev. James De Normandie will preach. 
Sunday-school at 10 o’clock. 


The fall meeting and fiftieth anniversary 
- of the Norfolk Conference will be held 

Wednesday, October 18, at the First 
Parish Church, West Roxbury, Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold, minister. The morning session 
will be devoted to the history of the Confer- 


ence and to the welfare of our Sunday-) 


schools. 


The -Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at Arlington Street Church, 
Wednesday, October 18. Subject: ‘The 
Purpose of the School in the Church,” Miss 
Mary Lawrance. An informal conference 
from 5.15 to 5.45 will be conducted by Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. The topic will be: 
“Our View of Religious Education.” The 
programme for the year appears in another 


column. 
Churches. 


CrncInnATI, On10.—The First Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. George A. Thayer, 
D.D., Rev. Alson H. Robinson: On Sunday, 
October 1, Mr. Robinson preached on “‘ The 
Brook Kerith,’”’ a story of the life of Christ. 
The regular weekly meetings of the Women’s 
Alliance were resumed Wednesday, September 
27. The work at these meetings during the 
next few weeks will be devoted to prepara- 
tion for the annual fair to be held in Novem- 
ber. A Teachers’ Institute for Religious 
Education will be held under the auspices of 
this church and St. John’s German Evan- 
gelical Church with a programme based 
upon a course of lectures to be delivered by 
Grace E. Marshall, Ph.D. (Radcliffe), of 

- Rochester, N.Y. The sessions of this In- 
stitute are all open to the public and are all 
free. A cordial invitation is extended to 
religious teachers and workers, to parents, 
and to all interested in the application of 
religion to the needs of the present day. 
Mrs. Marshall is a recognized authority in the 
application of psychology to child develop- 
ment, 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: The Sunday-school opened 
Sunday, October 1, with a service appropri- 
ate to Rally Day, conducted by the newly 
appointed superintendent, Miss Frances M. 
Dadmun of Cambridge, who takes charge of 
the school after three years of service as its 
supervisor of instruction. The exercises 
included an address by Miss Dadmun, and 
brief addresses were made by Mr. Robert 
E. Mandell, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee, Mr. J. Porter Russell, chairman of 
the Sunday-school committee, Mr. Lutz, 
and Mr. Frank H. Burt, who retires from 


a the superintendency after thirteen years of 


service. Miss Dadmun is a graduate of 
_ Wellesley and was for several years an in- 
_structor in the department of art at Swarth- 
more College. For some years past she has 

_ devoted her time to religious educational work 
is one of the best-known Sunday-school 

been superintendent of the First 


ay 


oom, * ——_" 
 |director of the Unitarian Sunday School 


| Society, and is the author of several text- 
_| books. 


‘Parish Sunday-school of Watertown and a 


PoTreR Prack, N.H.—All Souls’ Union 
Church, Rev. Henry G. Ives: This little 
parish, organized in 1909, steadily forges 
ahead along the lines of effective team- 
work and consecrated devotion. ‘The 
villages of Potter Place and Cilleyville have 
been wonderfully helped by the establish- 
ment of this religious and social centre. An 
attractive group of young people is growing 
up. Successful partiesare held in the parish 
house, and the Women’s Alliance steadily 
increases its membership. On Sunday after- 
noons Mr. Ives preaches the same sermon 
here that he delivers at Andover in the 
mornings. One thousand dollars still re- 
mains of the $2,000 indebtedness to the 
Church Loan Building Fund, and it is 
hoped that the fair to be held in November 
will net $200 to be paid on this balance. 
Occasional Sunday evening services are held 
in the little Cilleyville schoolhouse where 
the Sunday-school was begun in 1904. 


St. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. George R. Dodson: Services were 
resumed by the church on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 17. The meeting-place, until the new 
church is built, will be at the Beethoven 
Conservatory of Music. For forty-six years 
this church has remained in one place, a long 
time in a rapidly growing city. The trustees 
have fortunately been able to secure an am- 
ple lot in one of the best locations in the city, 
the old plant has been sold, and plans have 
been drawn by the architect, Mr. W. B. 
Ittner, for a small but very beautiful building 
which will provide facilities for all the various 
activities of the church. The Sunday-school 
opened also on September 17. The children 
study the Bible in such a way that their 
memories will be stored with the great sen- 
tences of the Scriptures and in their minds will 
be the clear conception of a part of a great 
literature which records the evolution of the 
religious thought and feeling of the Hebrew 
people through more than a thousand years. 
Children so taught will see how the religion 
of civilized peoples grew, and, though not 
despising the early stages, will understand 
that only the latest and highest standards and 
ideals are for us. Moreover, they will learn 
to think in terms of growth. So taught, the 
children will not have to unlearn anything 
when they go to high school or the university. 
Nothing that science will ever discover can 
possibly conflict with that love of truth, that 
devotion to goodness and consecration to 
right and to human service which is the 
essence of Christianity. The Sunday Morn- 
ing Class, led by the minister, is for young 
people of high school and college age. The 
aim is to lead to clear, rational conceptions 
of the greatest subjects and to nourish an 
appreciation of and religious reverence for 
the highest values. Two or three different 
themes are treated each year. The pro- 
gramme of the first series for 1916-17 will 
deal with the Great Prophets of Israel, as 
will also the course which Dr. Dodson is to 
give at Washington University on ‘‘The 
Prophetic Literature in the Old Testament.” 
The lecturer will try to make clear who the 
prophets were and what they tried to do, their 
message to their own time and their sig- 


nificance for later ages, and the relation of | 


Israel. 
Personals. 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte has started on a 
Billings Lecture trip to Pittsburgh, Mead- 
ville, Cincinnati, Columbus, and other cities, 
preaching and lecturing in German and 


English, chiefly in German-American churches | 


of the liberal order. 


The resignation of Rev. Paul Harris Drake, 
for two years superintendent and minister of 
the Barnard Memorial Church, Boston, will 
take effect November 1. Mr. Drake resigns 
to accept a call from Christ Church. Dor- 
chester, where he has been supplying the 
pulpit for several months in co-operation 
with his work at Barnard Memorial. 


The directors of the poor of Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania, have issued a formid- 
able document. It shows that the care of 
the poor of the county costs more than five 
times as much as the revenue from the 
liquor traffic—$186,000, as against $34,315. 
Ninety per cent. of the inmates of the poor- 
house are in their plight through the use of 
liquor. 


Since the war began the United States 
has sent to Europe a total of about 250,000 
horses. ‘These 250,000 were worth at least 
$50,000,000 at an average price of $200, 
which is conservative. It is evident that 
Europe’s need for horses will continue to be 
large, both while the war rages and after- 
ward as well. In the United States there 
are at present about 21,000,000 horses and 
4,500,000 mules. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 

CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. © 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 

Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston,” 


CAPABLE WOMAN would like a position as com- 
A panion to an elderly lady. Good references. Mrs, 
A. L. Warren, 16 Benefit Street, Worcester, Mass. 


OMPANION.—Position . desired. References. Ad- 
dress Miss Cora*J. Leland, 24 Elmwood Street, New- 
ton, Mass. 


position of private secretary. References exchanged. 


per ron as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


HER WANTED.—An experienced teacher of 
fC caatnerpetica of high school grade who would like to 
spend a winter South could secure immediate position by 
addressing Lyman Ward at Camp Hill, Alabama. Salary 
$s0 a month. 


L42= OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once, 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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 Pleasantries. 


The Prisoner: ‘‘There goes my hat. Shall 
I run after it?’ Officer Casey: ‘‘Phwat? 
Run away and never come back again? Not 
on yer life. You stand here and I'll run after 
your hat.” —Exchange. 


Miss O. B. Fashun-Able: ‘‘We dined out 
Pa disgraced us as usual.” 
“How was that?” ‘‘He got to the end of the 
dinner with three forks and two spoons still 
unused.” —Chicago Herald. 


. “Sir,” said the beggar, “ will you give a pore 
old blind man a shilling?” “But,” pro- 
tested the passer-by, ‘‘you can see out of one 
eye!” “Oh, well,” rejoined the beggar, 
“make it sixpence, then!’’—British Weekly. 


“Footlyte actually seemed pleased at 
leaving a $300-per-week theatrical engage- 
ment to serve as a $30-per-month sergeant on 
the border.’ ‘‘Why not? Three dramatic 
critics are privates in his company.’’—Puck. 


Eight-year-old Ted was giving an en- 
thusiastic account of a new neighborhood 
club and the list of officers. ‘‘And what 
office do you hold?”’ was asked. “Oh, I 
am the member,” answered Ted, proudly. 
Harper's Magazine. 


There once said a fellow named Gage, 
Who lived in this tea-dancing age, 
““My feet won’t keep still 
For in hist’ry they thrill 
At the footnotes on each little page.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


The morning after the coming-out party 
Mandy, the cook, thus greeted the young 
girl for whom it was given, says the Youth's 
Companion; ‘‘Miss Annie, yo’ sho’ did look 
sweet las’ night! My, I hardly knowed yo’! 
Dey wasn’t a thing erbout yo’ dat looked 
natchel!”’ 


Jimmie giggled when the teacher read the 
story of the man who swam across the Tiber 
three times before breakfast. ‘‘You do not 
doubt that a trained swimmer could do that, 
do you?” ‘‘No, sir,” answered Jimmie, “but 
I wonder why he did not make it four and 
back to the side where his clothes were.”’ 


During the recent Shakespeare celebration, 
a number of local amateurs appeared in the 
great dramatist’s most famous tragedy. 
Next day the principal actor inquired of a 
critical friend what he thought of the per- 
formance. ‘‘It was great! Simply great!” 
was the reply. ‘‘As you played Hamlet it 
was easy to see why Ophelia should go and 
drown herself.’”’— Universalist Leader. { 


A clergyman had taught an old man in 
his parish to read, and found him an apt 
pupil. When he called at the cottage some 
time after, only the wife was at home. 
“How’s John?’’ he asked. ‘‘Very well, 
thank you.” ‘“‘I suppose he can read the 
Bible comfortably now?” ‘“‘Bible, sir? Bless 
you, he was out of the Bible and into the 
sporting papers long ago.”’—Everybody’s. 


“Took here,’”’ cried the irate farmer, rush- 
ing into the country store, ‘‘I wish you’d 
be more careful how you chuck things over 
this counter. You gave me perfume yester- 
day instead of liniment, an’ I’d put it on the 


blessed cow ’fore I knowed.” “I hope it 
hasn’t done her any harm,” said the store- 
keeper, in a mollifying tone. ‘‘Harm be 
hanged!’’ snapped the farmer. ‘‘That ’ere 


cow won’t eat now, nor allow herself to be 
milked. The only thing she does is to sigh 
the whole day long, and go and look at her 
reflection in the pond.”’—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn. Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. . 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
ne publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
WOrkKS. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 4 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Stinday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. | 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. : 
= Ey i contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 

ot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
sien churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young pre of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. QO. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. . 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. ; 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions. to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
ee William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship —Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” kat 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
ILD. San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
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sanitary 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


- Look for our Trade Marks. ; 
c. H. SrepHEenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘“‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘SJBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St, Boston. 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. j 
“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are pesca) one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


Leen ed 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — 


Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. ‘ 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 


action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the eo of our religious ideals to the 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, tees 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. © 
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needs of the present day. demic, agricultural, : 
President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, Ny promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. | charges. Scholarships. - ’ 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 3 PtSS | 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, ft vey ee a 
Mass. ‘ ANDOVER, N } 


